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_in the House of Lords on Wednesday. 
-. | remarkable for the sense of responsibility and the gravity 
| which we have missed in some other quarters. 


Government. On Wednesday the Home Secretary 
obeyed the order “to produce the body” of Mr. Art 
O’Brien in the Court of Appeal, and the nation gazed 
with admiring wonder on the impartiality and majesty 
of the Law. Mr. Art O’Brien was allowed costs against 
the Crown and was liberated. Within two minutes, 
however, he was re-arrested on a charge ‘of sedition. 
The other persons who were deported, and have been 
brought back to England, probably contemplate action 
against the Government. It is necessary, therefore, to 
indemnify the Home Secretary, and a Bill is being 


| introduced when we go to press. 


The whole issue involved—the legal rights of the indi- 


| vidual as against the desirability of letting the State 
| protect itself from peculiarly dangerous forms of sedition 


without, as it were, revealing its plans—was discussed 
The debate was 


Lord 


Russell moved that the Executive ought to have “ no 
power of arrest without trial” and employed arguments 


| which sounded noble in the abstract but were by no 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— | 
HE Government will come safely through the | 
awkward affair of the deportations to Ireland | 
mnless it receives very unfair treatment. There have | 
jen signs of such treatment. It has been suggested | 
that the real anarchists are not the men and women 
who were deported but the Government. When the 
deportations occurred we ourselves confessed doubts 
about the course the Government had taken and ex- 
pressed a wish that the accused men and women had | 
been put on their trial here. It must, nevertheless, be | 
remembered that when a Government is trying to break | 
up a deadly conspiracy the ordinary procedure of the | 
law may immediately make known facts which will | 
be a positive hindrance to the authorities in searching 
out the conspirators. It is like telling an enemy what 
your plan of campaign is, 


| 


The Home Secretary has unjustifiably been accused 
of wanting to detract from the immemorial personal | 
tights of Englishmen. His responsibility was extremely | 
heavy ; his information was that there was a conspiracy 
here against the Free State which exposed institutions, 
buildings and the lives of prominent men to imminent 
danger. The critics who forget all that show how little 
sense of responsibility they themselves have. Mr. Bridge- 
man, of course, acted on the advice of the Law Officers, 
and, unfortunately, the Law Officers, in the opinion of 
the Court of Appeal, advised him wrong. 

It was on Monday that the House of Lords decided 
that it had no jurisdiction to hear the appeal of the Home 
Secretary against the decision of the Court of Appeal, 
Which made absolute an order for a habeas corpus writ 
for Mr. Art O’Brien, who was one of those deported. Thus 
in the whole question of the legality of the Government’s 
action in deporting to the Free State one hundred and 
twelve men and women, judgment went against the 





| means helpful. 


The Lord Chancellor in replying pointed 
out that the Home Secretary’s action had undoubtedly 
crippled the conspiracy for the moment. Lord Grey 
of Fallodon, though very naturally showing himself 
unwilling to abate any jot of the rights of the individual, 
was not unsympathetic to the Government and consented 
to postpone an amendment he had proposed to Lord 


| Russell’s motion in order that the whole subject might 


Lord 
now 


be discussed on a more convenient occasion. 

Russell’s motion was also withdrawn. We must 
look forward to a consideration of the extraordinarily 
complicated problem of how simultaneously to secure 
personal rights and the safety of the State. The Govern- 
ment is almost bound to try to solve it by seeking 
new powers, 


The British Note in reply to the German offer of 
reparations was delivered to the German Ambassador 
in London last Sunday. Italy has also sent a reply 
which closely resembles the British Note. Both Great 
Britain and Italy were careful to communicate their 
Notes previously to France. Lord Curzon’s Note is an 


| attempt to persuade Germany to make another and a 


better offer. He is at pains (while saying enough in 
criticism of the German offer both to prove that it is 
not nearly good enough and to conciliate France) not 
to condemn Germany so far as to dry up such sources of 
good will as he assumes to exist in that country. Although 
the Note is distinctly helpful in keeping the door of 
negotiation open, we wish that Lord Curzon had said 
many things which he omitted to say. We have written 
fully on this subject in our first leading article and here 
we will content ourselves with summarizing the contents 
of the Note, not as it might be but as it is, 


——$_$_$_—___- 


Lord Curzon begins by describing the German offer 


as a “‘ great disappointment.” In his opinion, the German 


Government ought to have foreseen that it would be 
regarded as inadequate and have guarded itself against 
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obvious causes of criticism. The main grounds of dis- 
appointment are stated to be: (1) The sum offered by 
Germany falls far below the moderate amount which 
Great Britain suggested last January. Moreover, even 
this inadequate amount is dependent on a series of inter- 
national loans which are so speculative that even the 
German Government itself evidently regards them with 
doubt. (2) Germany failed to indicate with any pre- 
cision the nature of the guarantees which she would give. 
The Allied Governments “are confronted with vague 
assurances and references to future negotiations which 
in a business transaction of this kind are lacking in 
practical value.” Lord Curzon concludes with the hope 
that Germany will expand her proposals. 


The Russian reply to the British Note, or ultimatum, 
of last week was published in the papers of Tuesday. 
It is a circuitous document. Most of the points at 
issue are dealt with, as usual, obliquely and with no 
finality. The Soviet Government expresses surprise at 
the tone of the British Note. Of course! It explains 
this tone by imagining that it is the result of the general 
European ‘situation. That, we need hardly say, is not 
the explanation. The only motive of Lord Curzon’s 
language was just indignation at the manner in which 
the Russian Government has stirred up hostility to Great 
Britain all over the East, has seized and imprisoned 
British subjects for no satisfactory reason, and has 
financed revolutionaries in this country. The Russian 
Government makes countercharges to the effect that 
Russian authority has been ignored in the questions of 
the Dardanelles, Eastern Galicia and Bessarabia. As 
regards Russian propaganda in the East, and notably 
in India, the Soviet Government says that this is not 
necessarily pro-British—that it is quite legitimate for 
Russia to maintain “ friendly relations” with Oriental 
peoples. Further, it is asserted that Lord Curzon has 
based his charges on false documents. The Sovict 
Government then points out, as it has often done before, 
that it is not identical with the Third International. 


We can only say that it seems to be a matter of 
nomenclature ; for all practical purposes the identity of 
Russian Bolshevism with the Red International is 
complete. As regards the trawlers seized within twelve 
miles of the Russian coast, the Soviet Government offers 
to submit the whole question of the three mile or twelve 
mile limit to a conference. This is one of the few points 
in the Note to which we do not see any objection. On 
the subject of the Notes sent to Mr. Hodgson when an 
appeal had been made by Great Britain for clemency 
towards the condemned Roman Catholic prelates, the 
Soviet Government asserts that they were not offensive, 
and then adds laconically that they can be “ considered 
as non-existent.” The answer to the demand for com- 
pensation for British subjects who have been wantonly 
imprisoned in Russia or to the relatives of those who 
have been killed is what might have been expected ; 
compensation will be given provided that Great Britain 
will also compensate Russians who have been imprisoned 
in the British Empire. Finally, a general conference 
to settle all disputes is proposed. 


An infamous deed was committed at Lausanne on the 
evening of Thursday, May 10th, when M. Vorowsky, 
the uninvited Russian delegate to the Conference, was 
assassinated. He was sitting in an hotel dining-room 
with his Secretary and M. Ahrens, the chief Russian 
agent of propaganda in Berlin, when a Swiss named 
Conradi opened fire upon them. M. Vorowsky was 


killed on the spot and his two companions were severely 





ee 
wounded. Conradi then walked out of the room with 


great composure, stated to the hotel staff what he h; 
done, and handed his pistol to the head waiter. He — 
in his possession a typewritten document mines 
that his father and uncle were first tortured and ri 
killed by the Russian Bolsheviks. He said that he a 
intended, as an act of revenge, to wipe out the on 
Russian delegation at Lausanne. The deed has ere 
horror and indignation in every civilized country sad 
M. Ahrens—though something, of course, must be for 
given to a man who is wounded and suffering—has sande 
a great mistake in accusing the Swiss Government of 
being tacit accomplices in the assassination, 


The administration of the Saar Basin was discussed 
in the House of Commons on Thursday, May 10th, Last 
weck we drew attention to the disagreeable fact that 
the Governing Commission of the Saar had issued a 
decree subjecting to extraordinarily severe penalties 
persons who uttered any criticism of the League of 
Nations or of the Treaty of Versailles. The significance 
of this is that the Governing Commission is in practice 
dominated by the French, and that as the Council of 
the League of Nations had acquiesced in the decree 
any discredit in the matter—for which there is plenty 
of room—finally falls on the League. Sir John Simon 
challenged the action of the British representative of the 
League of Nations and asked why he had approved of 
the decree. Mr. Asquith used unsparing language and 
said, ““ You may seek through all the annals of despotism 
in Russian history without finding a more monstrous 
specimen of despotic legislation.” And then he naturally 
commented bitterly on the fact that this decree had 
gone forth to the world with the authority of the League, 
‘** No worse blow has ever been struck against the credit 
of the League.” He proposed that a special meeting 
of the League should be held to rescind the decree and 
to restore the ordinary safeguards of freedom, 


Mr. Wood, the Minister for Education, who was the 
British delegate to the League when the decree was 
presented, defended himself by saying that the decree 
had been passe by the Technical Committee of the 
Saar, which is composed of eight or ten representatives 
of the inhabitants. That fact had weighed considerably 
with the Council. If he had resisted the decree Great 
Britain would have been accused of interfering with 
““the men on the spot.” His consent, however, had 
been given very reluctantly. The Government now 
proposed that there should be an impartial inquiry by 
means of the ordinary machinery of the League. The 
House of Commons approved of this course, and we 
sincerely hope that something satisfactory will come of it. 
It would be intolerable that Germany should be given 
any excuse for saying that the League is a hollow fraud, 
that all its pious ambitions amount to nothing, and that 
when the interests of the strongest members of the 
League are concerned the League can prove itself to be 
a mere bully—a second edition of the Holy Alliance. 


In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Philip 
Snowden, on behalf of the Labour Party, moved the 
rejection of the Finance Bill. He gave three reasons 
for rejection. First, even within the limits of orthodox 
finance the Chancellor of the Exchequer had failed to 
make adequate provision for the redemption of debt; 
secondly, the reduction of taxation did not relieve those 
taxpayers on whom the burden pressed most heavily; 
and thirdly, in easing taxation Mr. Baldwin had not 
chosen those taxes where a reduction would be most 
likely to stimulate trade. Sir Alfred Mond, who spoke 
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a mind of the National Liberals, demanded a further 
reduction of taxation. Reduction was being postponed 
merely to make a small contribution to paying off debt. 
jn the present situation of the country this was false 
wconomy. Lower taxation—and he specially demanded 
that the sugar duty should be reduced—would give the 
country & chance to develop its industries. Sir Henry 
puckingham, in a maiden speech, declared that the small 
Income Tax payers had not been sufficiently considered. 
He proposed an increase in the personal allowance to 
widowers, an increase in the allowance on earned incomes, 
and an allowance for travelling expenses incurred in 
geking business. The second reading of the Bill was 
arried by 271 votes to 157. 


The painful personal interest excited among so many 
persons by the issue of the Blue Forms relating to re- 
assessments under Schedule A for Income Tax has not 
abated. A great many tenants who were compelled 
in the War either to buy their houses or to turn out 
vem to have forgotten that there was a liability to 
reassessment for Income Tax every five years according 
to the estimated annual value of the house. But that 
does not prevent us from sympathizing with them. 
During the War reassessment had fallen into abeyance. 
Moreover, the fact that the rent was regulated by the 
government not unnaturally suggested that there could 
be no increase in the annual value. Nevertheless, the 
yersons liable under Schedule ‘“‘ A” were, in effect, 
informed—with only three weeks in which to appeal, 
although the basis of reassessment was not revealed to 
them—that they must consent to a taxation which 
assumes the increased value to be generally between 
forty and one hundred per cent. They complain that 
the burden which Mr. Baldwin relieved them of in the 
Budget has thus been reimposed upon them by the 
Inland Revenue Department. But these are not the 
times for more taxation. 


We feel this all the more strongly because the new 
assessments necessarily depend considerably upon inflated 
values) We certainly should not argue in favour of 
placing owners in a privileged position. Those who 
derive a larger income from their house property than 
they did before must, of course, pay an increased Income 
Tax in the ordinary way. We dare say that there has 
been exaggeration among those who are hit, but there 
is no doubt that the new assessments in many cases 
cannot be justified. We read with much satisfaction, 
therefore, a statement which was made in the House of 
Commons on Monday that the time limit for appeal is 
to be extended from three weeks until August 31st. 
Qwners who have not received notice will be allowed to 
appeal at any time within a year after the end of the 
current year of assessment. As regards fluctuating 
values, if the value should fall in any year there will be a 
statutory right of appeal against the assessment for that 
year. The ordinary agents of owners will be enabled to 
appear before the Commissioners. We should like to 
know more, however, about the methods by which 
the new assessments have been made. Something in 
the nature of a flat rate increase is surely unprecedented. 


The death of Colonel John Henry Rivett-Carnac at 
Vevey on Friday, May 11th, is a matter of especial 
regret to readers of the Spectator, who will remember 
the many letters from him that we have published. In 
accordance with the family tradition of the Rivetts he 
spent most of his life in India, where he had a very 
distinguished career, in both civil and military capacities. 





In addition to his public life in the Indian Civil Service, 
he had many private hobbies of a more purely intellectual 
nature, in any of which he would have obtained eminence 
had it held his somewhat over-versatile attention for 
longer than a few years at a time. One of the practical 
results of his interest in archaeology is the possession of 
several valuable coins by the British Museum, a gift 
from him. The latter part of his life, practically since 
his retirement, he spent in Switzerland, where he did 
valuable work during the War for British prisoners. 
His death has deprived us of one of those all too rare 
combinations of personal charm and practical ability. 
Industrialism in this country has done much to anni- 
hilate all the minor arts and crafts. The art of medal 
striking, for instance, is practically extinct in England. 
In Germany there is a certain output of rather vulgar 
stuff, of which the ‘ Lusitania’ medal only has received 
any notice from the rest of the world, and that not on 
account of its intrinsic beauty. It will probably be ot 
great interest to readers, therefore, to learn that the 
Royal Mint proposes to offer one prize of 100 guineas, 
two of 50 guineas, and three of 25 guineas for the six 


best designs for plaquettes to be submitted. The 
subject of the designs is confined to London. They 


should be illustrative either of London in her capacity 
as capital of the Empire or of one of her main archi- 
tectural features. Any models which are considered 
sufficiently good will be struck in bronze at the Mint, 
and placed on sale at the British Empire Exhibition. 

We congratulate the Mint on its enterprise. We 
hope that the entrants will be numerous and distinguished. 
The art of the medallist, as the Renaissance proved, may 
be a splendid one, and the more artists who practise 
it the more likely we are to get worthy stamps and 
seals and coins. We cannot see why there should 
not be adopted in this country a custom which is 
well known abroad. Suppose, for example, a high 
official or a professor or a schoolmaster is retiring 
and there is a general desire to honour his long 
services. In Britain the first thing we should pro- 
bably think of would be to have his portrait painted; 
but in other countries, as often as not, a number of 
portrait medallions would be struck and distributed 
among who would thus receive minor 
souvenirs as well as giving a major one. The Mint is 
wise in trying to draw out talent which is at present 
to seek. We think we are right in saying that anyone 
who designs a medallion can have it struck by the Mint 


subscribers, 


for a reasonable fee. 

The Amateur Golf Championship at Deal ended on 
Saturday in the victory of Mr. Roger Wethered, whe 
beat Mr. Robert Harris in the final by seven up and six 
to play. Both in this final match, and in the previous 
one against Mr. F. Ouimet, Mr. Wethered seems alto- 
gether to have outclassed his opponents—and _ himself— 
and it was no easy task to do this. The Times corre- 
spondent remarked: “‘ No championship was ever won 
by a more brilliant or more convincing display.” A 
performance such as Mr. Wethered’s is an adequate 
retort to the jibe that golf is a game for old men. Both 
Mr. Tolley, who was temporarily eclipsed, if not by 
the greater presence, at least by the greater skill of 
his opponent, and Mr. Wethered are recent Oxford 
products. 





Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1014; 
Thursday weck, 100}; a year ago, 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


PROBLEM OF THE HOUR—A 
LEAD BY THE “TIMES.” 
ie spirit in which the Times has approached the 

question of the Ruhr, the combined enigmas 
of the Reparations and inter-Allied indebtedness, and, 
finally, the general problem of how to restore the 
world to sanity and safety has been beyond praise. 
The lead given to the nation by the Times constitutes 
one of the greatest and most honourable journalistic 
achievements of our day. The Times had plenty of 
excuses for playing for safety or for taking a purely 
cynical, or, again, a purely realistic, view of the situation. 
It had plenty of excuses for obeying the special rule of its 
existence by supporting the Government of the day and 
giving direct help to the furtherance of the Govern- 
ment’s policy. 

Fortunately for the nation as a whole, and also for 
the interests of British journalism, the Times has in 
this momentous crisis refused throughout to act on 
these lines. Though, superficially speaking, a purely 
negative policy seemed safe and in no way dishonour- 
able, it has been steadily rejected. Instead, the Times 
has formed its own diagnosis, not only of the abstract 
needs of the situation, but of that most essential 
factor, the feeling of the British people. Its diagnosis 
here is incidentally expressed in the leader of Monday. 
The Times declared that acquiescence in the present 


THE 


situation and in the policy which is being pursued by | 


France in regard to Germany “ is disapproved by nine- 
tenths of the British people.” That, we are firmly 
convinced, is a fact, though one which is naturally 
very unwelcome to the one-tenth minority. 

The main contentions of the Times leader of Monday 
last, with which we desire to associate ourselves whole- 
heartedly, are as follows :— 

1. The British Government, by sending their separate 
reply to the German Note, took a definite step in the 
settlement of the problem of Reparations. 

2. It would have been much better if the British 
Government had taken the opportunity of stating the 
British case in terms “ more comprehensive and more 
explicit.” 

3. In essentials the problem is an economic, not a 
moral or political problem. The German people, by 
tolerating and supporting the iniquitous rule of the 
Kaiser and his Junkers, were guilty of a great moral 
and political crime. The consequences were terrible 
injuries to France and to the world at large. But, 
though it is impossible to make reparation by economic 
means for a moral crime, to some extent it is possible 
to make reparation for the material consequences of 
such a crime. 

4, This economic problem at once resolves itself into 
the questions, (a) What is Germany’s capacity to 
pay ? and (>) What is the best way in which she can 
pay without injuring those to whom the money is to 
be paid? It is ridiculous to say that the amount 


that Germany has got to pay has already been settled. | 


That settlement was probably incorrect when it was 
made; but the fearful injury done to German credit, 
and the actual diminution of Germany’s material 
resources caused by the occupation of the Ruhr, have 
in any case made it necessary to obtain a revaluation. 
Therefore, the Times wisely urges the necessity of 
another and “final examination (which can be con- 
ducted only by experts) of Germany's 
resources. 


economic 


ee 
5. The Times makes an inferential declaration which 
¢ 


we are certain is vital, though it is one which give 
factitious points of objection to critics who do not re. " 
desire a settlement. It is the necessity of takin 
account of “the other great outstanding question 7 
the debts of the Allies to one another.” That mast be 
correlated with the final judgment as to what Germany 
can pay. , 

6. In this context the Times praises as the best feature 
of the British Note the statement that we have a practical 
interest in the question of Reparations, which we have 
no intention of abandoning. We agree most heartily 
We may decide to be generous in a final settlement 
but unless that settlement is final and is reasonable 
for us to waive any portion of our just claim to repara. 
tions is merely to encourage those who think that the 
best way in which to get money out of a creditor js ty 
put heavy chains upon him, keep him in a dark cel 
and feed him on bread and water. 

7. The Times is also right in declaring that the worst 
feature in the British Note is “the absence of any 
reference whatever to the one practical proposal on the 
German side—namely, the offer to abide by the decision 
as to German resources of an expert international 
commission.” 

8. The Times considers that Lord Curzon rightly views 
the German offer as inadequate and disappointing, 
We agree. The German Note was vague, badly worded, 
and altogether too much in the bargaining vein. At 
the same time, we may point out that the dodging 
of the hammer-blows in the Ruhr, the fearful decline 
in the value of the mark, in spite of the efforts of the 
Government and of everybody else concerned to prevent 
a further inflation of the currency, the vague terrors in 
regard to the dismemberment of Germany, and the 
encouragement of treason at home in order to weaken 
Germany, are not the kind of things which add ease, 
dignity, and precision to style or assist clear-thinking 
and sound judgment. After all, mankind has always 
felt sympathy with the fish when they were told that they 
wandered from the point by discussing whether they 
should be eaten at all. The only matter upon which 
they were being consulted was the nature of the sauce 
with which they were to be eaten. 

But though we think that the weakness of the German 
Note is explicable, and in some measure excusable, 
we have no desire to defend it. Indeed, we should have 
liked to see Lord Curzon in his censure sketch out what 
he thinks the Note ought to have been—to have shown 
Germany, that is, how she could obtain the full benefit 
of her case. Incidentally, this would have enabled the 
Foreign Secretary to put our case before the world in 
a way which could not have been regarded by our Allies 
as unfriendly to them. For example, we might have 
told the Germans that they would have strengthened 
their case very much by taking up the British reparations 
proposal of January last and expressing a_ willingness 
to pay £2,500,000,000, provided that a body of experts 
examined the facts and expressed themselves as satisfied 
that such a figure was reasonable and that such an 
amount could in the present circumstances be raised by 
Germany. 

Next, the Foreign Secretary might have outlined the 
kind of commercial guarantees for payment that would 
be likely to be acceptable. Lastly, he might have 
pointed out that should the German offer seem adequate 
and sincere, the British Government would undertake 
to bring forward the whole question of inter-Allied i 
debtedness, with a view to obtaining thereon a correlated 
settlement. Such a settlement might be used to give 





strength and stability to the German offer, and might 
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SS 
imately have a beneficial reflex action on German 
wu a 


edit. s ‘ 
a though we think that a great opportunity has 


heen temporarily missed in our Note to Germany, we 
jo not sec why we should not now say unofficially what 
we might somewhat better have said officially. If we 
do, there should be no sham pretence of secrecy between 
ysand the Germans. Whatever is done should be done 
quite openly. We must give no excuse to the French 
extremists for declaring that we are secretly helping the 
Germans. Of course, we should not be doing anything 
of the kind, but merely secretly helping F rance to get 
out of the appalling economic position in which she 
has placed herself—to obtain some money in hand instead 
of pouring out week by week treasure which ought to 
be employed for the benefit of the French people. 

We have left ourselves little space in which to speak 
of the purely economic side of the Continental crisis. 
People talk about the wealth of Germany and of her 
splendid economic equipment. What does that mean 
in terms of pure economics and apart from the moral 
and political issues? It means that, should Germany 
be called upon to make an enormous payment to France, 
she will be able to do so in the one way still open to her. 
She has no gold with which to pay France, or only so 
small an amount that it is not worth thinking about. 
She cannot pay in credit, for sie destroyed most of her 
credit by her policy of inflation and France has destroyed 
the rest on the Ruhr. Therefore, she can pay only in 
goods. This, if allowed, she can do, thanks to her 
industrial equipment. She can, that is, set her people 
toiling, sweating in factory, mine, and forge, while the 
Frenchmen, who would otherwise be making either the 
goods in question or other goods to pay for them, take 
a rest, or, in other words, become temporarily unem- 
ployed. But these words are hardly out of one’s mouth 
when one hears a wild clamour: “ What! Put French 
workmen out of employment ? A pretty ideal! Is this 
tobe the result of winning the War? Is this our reward ? 
Is this reparations ? ” 

In a word, then, we come to the old Bismarckian 
saying: “ The proper way at the end of a war is not 
to exact a large indemnity from your enemy but to oblige 
him to accept one from you.” “ But,” it will perhaps 
be said, “ payment in goods is a very crude expedient. 
The Germans, whatever the sacrifice, must be made to 
get gold in some form or other and shall pay it to 
France.” Let us assume that this is done. Will France 
be any the better off? Just as surely as in the case of 
the torrent of goods which we have prospectively described 
her workmen will be given a rest—that is, be thrown 
out of work—by the cash payment of the German 
debt. The sudden glut of gold must inevitably have 
an immediate effect on French prices. Instead of falling 
they will soar, and there will be such a disturbance 
of French values that half the employers and indus- 
trials and half the peasants in France will be temporarily 
ruined. For a short time there may be a certain 
amount of wild panic expenditure; but the consumer 
everywhere will be screaming in his agony at what he 
will call the unholy profiteering and the conspiracy to 
bled him. So things will go on till a veritable 
crash comes. 

The effect of a sudden change in the nominal values of 
everything on an excitable people like the French will 
be terrific. As history shows, violent currency altera- 
tions always cause widespread troubles, even in peace- 
able epochs. At a time like ours, a country as excitable 
as France and as sensitive to pecuniary anxieties may 
Well become a financial madhouse. 

J. Sv. Lor Srraciry, 





CONSTRUCTIVE CONSERVATISM. 
IV.—_DEMOCRACY STABILIZED. 
N the three preceding articles an attempt has been 
made to sketch the main features of the new cra 
and to indicate the opportunity which opens to a con- 
structive Conservatism to solve the problem it presents. 
It remains to state as clearly as may be what means lie 
ready to develop a property-owning democracy, to bring 
the industrial and economic status of the wage-earner 
abreast of his political and educational, to make 
democracy stable and four-square. 

These (to mention only subjects of the widest im- 
portance) are, it is submitted, four :—(1) for the wage- 
earner, whether in factory or in field, industrial co-part- 
nery, or its halfway house, profit-sharing; (2) for the 
agriculturist, who seeks to become completely his own 
master, small ownership; (3) for the rural world, as a 
whole, agricultural co-operation ; (4) for the community, 
to secure it against sudden assault, the Referendum. 

One common principle underlies these proposals, 
making them a practical and accurate expression of the 
Conservative “ view of life,” for each, in its own way and 
in its own sphere, at once develops the character of the 
individual and the stability of the social structure. It 
may be objected that of these neither co-partnery and 
profit-sharing nor agricultural co-operation can success- 
fully be brought into operation by Act of Parliament, 
but must grow as the nation’s understanding of them 
grows. So be it—all the more natural and essential it is 
that Conservatism should make these great topics its 
own: for they offer a means of economic, social and 
national progress which the State cannot dole out with a 
spoon. And if Conservatism fails to show the nation 
an alternative line of advance, it would have to bear 
the blame should the people come to the conclusion that 
the only way forward lay along the Socialist path, however 
desperate and perilous that might be. 

(1) First, then, as to industrial co-partnery. It rests 
on a firm basis of principle. Capital and Labour by it are 
to the full recognized as partners in the work of the pro- 
duction of wealth, for each shares in the true profits of 
that production, arrived at after each, the one by way 
of a fair rate of interest, the other by way of a fair wage, 
have been paid the price for its services in the common 
work. And further, the wage-earner’s proportion of the 
profits is paid to him partly in cash, partly invested for 
him in the concern, while, as the workers become capitalists, 
“seats on the Board,” either for the domestic internal 
government of the concern, or for its general direction, 
very naturally follow. 

Thus status and property-owning grow together; the 
wage-earner, as industrialist, from a machine becomes 
aman. Nor is this all. To the wage-earner, co-partnery 
brings a new incentive and a new kind of interest in his 
work, arising out of his new relation to it; a union of his 
thrift effort and his work effort; a wider industrial out- 
look, since, as his savings in the business increase, so 
does his interest in its general prosperity, for that pros- 
perity affects him directly as a shareholder. 

To the community it brings all the results that flow 
from a real identification of interest between Capital and 
Labour—reduction of the number of strikes, with their 
waste of the national wealth and dislocation of the 
national life; the elimination of such crazy doctrines as 
that of “ ca’ canny”’; improvement in the standard of both 
management and work, since the wage-earner will not 
readily submit to his own good work being neutralized 
by the slackness of his neighbour or the incompetence 
of his manager. 

Yet there are objections, it is said. ‘* Some industries 
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are not suited to the system.” Possibly not. But has 
there yet been any determined effort to work out in 
practice the modifications necessary to make it suit the 
special circumstances of particular trades? The over- 
coming of practical difficulties is a matter for resource 
and will-power, once the value of the underlying principle 
is realized. Conservatism in the new era must refute 
Anatole France’s mocking remark that moderate men 
are those who have only a moderate belief in moderate 
opinions. 

And again, “The Trade Unions are against it.” 
Perhaps their Socialist leaders are, but battle has to be 
joined with them in any case. That the great mass of 
the wage-earners is hostile can hardly be maintained, 
since the fact is that no political party has yet seriously 
addressed itself to the exposition of co-partnery in all 
its bearings. In any case, co-partnery is the ideal 
ground on which to fight Socialism, for it emphasizes the 


distinction, fundamental but neglected, between a 
property-owning democracy and the Socialist ideal, 
and if the Trade Union leaders hide from _ their 


followers the more excellent way, so much the worse, 
when the truth is discovered, for them and for their 
leadership. 


(2) Of small ownership in land, only a word can 
be said. In principle, generally recognized to be a 
most powerful factor in the stability of the State and in 
the development of a democracy of character and in- 
telligence, the policy of small holdings has greatly suffered 
in Great Britain from the methods which have been 
adopted. Extravagant expenditure on equipment and 
administration by Government departments or County 
Councils has been combined with demands for payments 
from the holder based upon the principle of making 
him pay rent for the land and in addition interest on 
the full cost of erecting the buildings. No private 
landowner gets an annual return if he lets his land, 
or a purchase price if he sells it, calculated in this way. 
The result has been that our State-constituted holdings 
have imposed on their cultivators burdens which no 
other agriculturists in Britain have to bear. The re- 
settlement of the land of England, the development of 
intensive cultivation, the reconstitution of the rural 
community are matters so vital that every effort to 
devise sounder methods than those presently in operation 
must be made by Conservatism. And this is pre-eminently 
a problem which Conservative knowledge and resource 
‘an solve. Let it not be forgotten that the Wyndham 
Land Act was the last and greatest constructive work 
which Unionism did for Ireland. 


(3) And agricultural co-operation. The foundation 
of modern agriculture throughout the world, the way 
to prosperity for the small cultivator and large farmer 
alike, it is inextricably bound up with the Conservative 
view of life, because it is essentially the means whereby 
in the cultivation of the soil the individual can be helped 
to help himself. On this there can safely be neither 
silence nor indifference. All that the State can do, 
all that the politician can say, should be said and done 
to spread a knowledge and assist the development of 
agricultural co-operation if in the new era Conservatism 
is prepared to give of its best to the nation. 


Of more limited and special expressions of Conser- 
vative principle one alone can be mentioned here. The 
present method of assessing the income of the old-age 
pensioner, which penalizes the thrift he exercised in 
the days of his working-life, is the antithesis of Conser- 
vatism, and, while it endures, gives excuse for the 
adoption of the Socialist view that every citizen of 
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(4) But to pass to the Referendum—cro 
of a constructive Conservatism in the new e 
by Conservatives in the Constitutional crisis of 1910-19)) 
its value and necessity is infinitely more obvious nov. 
It was called for then to save the House of Lords, it ts 
needed now to protect democracy. For if democtacy 
faced in the new era by Socialism as its scarcely-dis. 
guised enemy is, from a Constitutional point of view to 
be made stable and safe, if its property and liberty is 
to be preserved, the people, in the last resort, must 
directly and for themselves decide their own fate. And 
for this duty they are ripe. Meantime, it needs only a 
blunder or two on the part of a Cabinet, a General Election 
dominated by passion or prejudice, and the flank of 
the Constitution is turned. The task of Conservatism, 
in the new era would be only half done if the British 
democracy were to be denied a means of protection 
the value of which, even within the last few months, 
has been amply proved elsewhere. 
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And, in conclusion, whatever means be taken to 
stabilize democracy, this much is clear—that the Cop. 
servative Party cannot leave it a matter of guesswork 
what its outlook is. “Democracy,” Lord Balfow 
once said, “is government by explanation.” The mass 
of the people are profoundly perplexed by the paradox 
that Conservatism, in which they have so deep an 
instinctive belief, is apparently content to leave its view 
of life unexplained, its principles unstated, while 
Socialism, which they distrust exceedingly, is fearless 
and untiring in setting out its aims and ideals. For the 
moment instinct has won: but what will that ayail 
unless Conservatism breaks its silence and makes clear 
to the nation that it, too, has a vision of the future—of 
property-owning democracy, master of its own life, 
made four-square and secure and 
withstand the shrill and angry gales 
era’s uneasy dawn, sweep across the 


therefore to 
which, in the new 
world of men? 


able 
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THE COMMON GROUND 


RUSSIA. 


| ynsng impartial reader of the Russian debate in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday must have 
come to the conclusion that the Government sincerely 
wants both to maintain peace and to trade with 
Russia, and that it will allow nothing to stand in the 
way of those objects except such injury done to British 
people and British interests as is beyond bearing. 
Surely all men, including the Labour Party, can agree 
to that policy. To repudiate it is to be either insincere 
or less than British. The kind of talk heard at the 
demonstration in Trafalgar Square last Sunday about 
the Government trying to provoke war with Russia is 
mere rubbish, and we are inclined to think that the 
demonstrators in their own minds must have known it 
to be so. 


AGAINST 


When we contemplate the long catalogue of broke 
promises on the part of the Soviet Government, the 
imprisonments, maltreatments and deaths of British 
subjects in Russia, the unceasing stirring-up of revo- 
lutionary movements against Great Britain, not only 
in our Dependencies but in Great Britain itself by 
means of money grants to Communists, we are surprised 
at the moderation and patience which the Government 
has displayed. Palmerston would not have stood such 





pensionable age, whatever his private fortune may be, 


things for ten minutes. Lord John Russell, Melbourne, 
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pisraeli, the late Lord Salisbury would not have stood 
them Even Gladstone himself would have brought 
a very stern test indeed, for he had a proper 


tters to are oat ae i 
nei of the indispensability of good faith, justice and 
humanity. Indeed, if former Prime Ministers could 


come to life again we should not be surprised if 
Gladstone outstripped them all in indignation and in 
readiness to protest by practical means. We can 
imagine him after reading accounts of the Russian 
trials of the clergy rolling forth again such thunder as 
was evoked from him by the oppressions of Bomba in 
Neples or the Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria. It is a 
notable sign of its moderation and also of its conscious- 
ness of the complexity of international life to-day 
(requiring as it does a caution which was formerly 
thought unnecessary) that the Government has not 
acted sooner. Again, the Government is evidently 
convinced that our straitened circumstances make it 
essential that any Administration with the barest sense 
of responsibility must avoid warlike acts or language so 
far as it humanly can. 

The presence of M. Krassin, the Russian Envoy, at 
the debate on Tuesday was most convenient, as he 
must have observed that the excuses made for the 
Soviet Government by the Labour Party were curiously 
half-hearted and apologetic. No sooner did members 
of the Labour Party begin to shout resentment at 
phrases used by Government speakers about murder 
and outrage in Russia than the Government was able 
to show that the very words objected to had been used 
by Mr. Clynes, Mr. Snowden and even by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald himself. Mr. MacDonald was conspicuously 
uncomfortable. He had scarcely said a thing before 
he seemed to wish to unsay it. We gratefully put on 
record the fact that though the Labour Party has 
shown a condonation of Russian acts which is at once 
mysterious and confused, there is not a trace of approval 
of anti-religious legislation as such. It is difficult to 
understand, however, why the Labour Party should be 
so extraordinarily insensitive to the sufferings of men 
over whom one would have expected it to throw a pro- 
tecting hand. We mean the British fishermen in Mur- 
mansk waters. Every Englishman, even if he does not 
profess it outwardly, has an admiration for these fisher- 
men, who carried out the dangerous work of mine- 
sweeping during the War or who daringly continued to 
man their little vessels and bring to the British markets 
the sorely needed harvest of the sea. There is and can 
be no excuse for the way in which these fishermen have 
been treated. 

The Soviet Government has arbitrarily extended the 
three-mile limit of its jurisdiction over the sea to twelve 
miles. British trawlers within twelve miles of the 
Russian coast have been seized, the crews have been 
imprisoned and in some cases starved. Now the Bol- 
sheviks announce that the fishermen have been released, 
but it seems that they have had to pay large fines and 
that Russia has kept the money. What is it all about ? 
The Bolsheviks call themselves internationalists ;_ inter- 
nationalism is the whole basis of their political faith ; 
yet they tear up an international arrangement about 
the three-mile limit without a word of warning. The 
worst of the Turkish Sultans would not have been so 
disregardful of the comity of international agreement. 
Of course, if the Russians desire to have the three-mile 
limit reconsidered, on the ground that it has been made 
obsolete by the long range of modern guns, that would 
be another matter altogether. In our opinion we ought 
to accept such a proposal, and we are not sure that 
America, with all her difficulties in enforcing Prohibition 
Weighing heavily upon her, would not be very glad to 








secure an extension of the limit. But this does not alter 
the fact that to ill-treat and punish British fishermen 
before there has been any international abrogation of 
the existing limit is the act of savages. The more we 
think of it the more we are surprised that the Labour 
Party should take so coolly this gross wrong to men 
who ought to be its special protégés. 

As regards the payments to Communists in this country, 
we cannot understand why the Government should have 
delayed so long in making the fact known. Here was an 
obvious case for publicity. Yet, when even the statement 
was made on official authority—in Lord Curzon’s Note 
—that in December and January last £75,000 had been 
received from Russia, it was tucked away in a long 
document where only the exceptional student of politics 
read it. 


Whatever money passes probably comes through the 
agency of the Russian Trade Delegation in London, and 
this brings us to the most difficult questions of all: 
whether the Trade Delegation should be allowed to remain 
here and whether it is in any real sense helping trade. 
We have never, ourselves, been believers in the doctrine 
that something is to be gained by banning other countries 
on principle. Pitt tried to ban regicide France and was 
beaten by events. The inconvenience was too great. 
We would make an exception, of course, when the general 
peace might be kept by cutting a particular nation off 
temporarily from all communication with the decent 
outer world and thus bringing it to its senses. But to 
put a nation under a ban in order to try to effect in it 
a general change of heart is another story altogether. 
We do not at all want “to recognize” the Russian 
Bolsheviks in the sense of approving of them or of 
signalizing our willingness to hobnob with them, but 
we do think that the strangling of a growing trade would 
not benefit anybody and would do most injury to our- 
selves. After all, Russian fanatics, like other fanatics, 
would probably have their corners knocked off more 
quickly by contact with the world than in any other 
way. If, then, it can be proved that the Russian Trade 
Delegation is a necessary means of trading with Russia we 
should be sorry to sce it expelled, provided, of course, 
that the Russians give more satisfactory pledges than 
before that they will not abuse their position. 


The Government, however, seems to think that trade 
depends very little on the presence here of the Delegation, 
and that on the whole the disadvantages of the plan 
are greater than the advantages. It may be that 
trade could be just as well secured through intermediaries 
in Scandinavia. If this be so we would rather send away 
the Trade Delegation than compromise on any vital 
point in the negotiations with Russia. In his excellent 
speech on Tuesday, Mr. Ronald McNeill made it perfectly 
plain that, though the Government is willing to talk over 
every subject with M. Krassin, and to extend the time 
within which a final answer from Russia is required, it is 
not willing to withdraw any of the demands made in 
Lord Curzon’s Note. 


Altogether the debate has done a great deal of good. 
It has proved how sensibly the Government is behaving. 
At the same time it provided every opportunity for the 
Labour Party to state its case and proved that Labour 
had been unable to convince itself. The net result is that 
far more common ground is revealed among men of all 
parties in this country than was generally supposed to 
exist. There is no reason why we should not hold to« 
gether and also avoid consolidating Bolshevism by 
seeming to threaten it as such. But we trust that M, 


Krassin will profit by all that he has heard and advisa 
his friends to act temperately, 
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START OF THE CRICKET 
SEASON. 
 Pyrarer has begun and the newspaper has ceased 
to be interesting only on Monday mornings. With 
a sense of real adventure we snatch at that first hurried 
impression of the score-shect before we settle down to a 
detailed study of the figures. Have Hampshire, we ask 
eagerly, saved the follow-on at Leeds? Is Hendren still 
not out? And once again towards three o'clock in the 
afternoon there creeps over us that indifference, that 
dissatisfaction towards the manuscript that lies unfinished 
on the desk in front of us. Outside the sun is shining. 
And we remember that within half an hour's bus ride 
of us Middlesex are struggling to make a victory of 
defeat. Our hand is raised towards the telephone. 
“Paddington one double four.” We wait anxiously. 
“What, is that Lord’s?” “Yes. 153 for 2. Hearne still 
batting.” ‘*Thank you very much.” And our work is 
finished for the day. In under thirty minutes we are 
sitting on the sunbaked roof of the pavilion. 

Life for the cricketer can never be dull during the 
summer months. The drama of cricket is not confined as 
that of football is to two issues of the Saturday evening 
papers. It is spread prodigally over the whole week. 
Something new is always happening. And it is profitless 
for the seeptic to remind the enthusiastic that the season 
of 1923 is unlikely to be in”any way sensational; that 
there will be no Test matches; the unknown quantities 
of post-War cricket are disappearing; Yorkshire will 
almost certainly win the county championship; _ that 
it will be, in fact, a thoroughly ordinary and on the 
whole rather unattractive season. The enthusiast will 
smile. He knows that although from the outside one 
match must seem very like another, and one season very 
like another, there is not even in yeality such a thing as 
two identical innings. 

Probably Yorkshire will win the championship. They are 
a combination. They field the same side for nearly every 
match. They have a variety of bowling: an unenterprising 
side, perhaps, for three-day cricket; a side that cannot 
play against the clock, that is foreed to leave drawn many 
matches that Surrey would have won. But they collapse 
very occasionally. They have a stability that Surrey 
has always lacked. If Hobbs and Sandham fail, Surrey 
may be all out on a fast Oval wicket before lunch ; 
equally they may make 500 before the close. One never 
knows, and their bowling is as uncertain as their batting. 
Hlitch would seem to be a back number now. It is only 
out of courtesy that Strudwick stands back to him. 
And Peach and Reay and Gentry and Fender, they are 
all of them change bowlers. And yet these bowlers on 
a good Oval wicket went through Middlesex twice 
last summer for wnder 400 runs. There is no 
match too nearly lost for Surrey not to save it; and 
no match too nearly won for them not to make a 
present of it to their opponents. In the course of a 
long season they do many brilliant things, but they 
are certain to make at least two or three irreparable 
blunders. 

Yorkshire would be the straight tip undoubtedly for the 
betting man. But only a fool would bet at cricket. Who 
could have prophesied that Warwickshire would win the 
championship in 1911 or that Middlesex would finish 
first in 1920? Neither county is likely this year to 
repeat its triumph. Warwickshire have never recovered 
from the loss of F. R. Foster; and this year without 
Nigel Haig the Middlesex bowling will be little stronger 
than it was in 1919. But surprises are bound to happen 
in three days’ cricket, played under the fickle conditions 
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of an English summer. Worcester might wie 
beat Notts. They might win the toss, and battin 
on a foolproof wicket laboriously compile 
It rains all night; the morning brings a hot sun and 
drying wind. Before lunch Notts are all out for “ 
and on a ruined pitch their chances of repairing the 
disaster are very slight. Last year on a rainspoilt 
wicket Northamptonshire beat Kent. In 1921 the Tain 
robbed Yorkshire of three certain victories jn three 
weeks. And under the present system of scoring points 
a drawn game is only less disadvantageous than a defeat 
Last year Notts, with a record of seventeen wins and 
five losses, very nearly finished ahead of Yorkshire 
who won nineteen matches and lost only two. Cricket 
is a matter of luck in a greater degree perhaps than any 
other game. And the county championship, where half 
the counties do not meet the other half, is a very consider. 
able gamble. No one perhaps in twenty years’ time yi] 
look back on the year 1923 as one of any exceptional 
importance. ‘“ The middle ’twenties,” the historian may 
write, “were a dull period. A pause between the 
disasters of the Australian tour and the recovery in the 
early ’thirties.” But the historical periods that we 
dismiss with an epigram in the examination room were 
thrilling enough no doubt to those who had their share 
in them. As with other fugitive attractions, their passage 
was rich enough. And whatever they may think of us 
in 1950, I have no doubt that we shall spend this 
summer many tense hours in the sun-drenched laziness 
of Lord’s. 

The laziness of Lord’s: for cricket is a lazy game; lazy 
to watch and lazy to play. Ten people and two umpires 
stand still on the field, nine more sit still in the pavilion, 
while the batsman and the bowler wage war on one 
another. When a ball is bowled and a stroke played only 
two, at the most three, of the ficldsmen have to exert 
themselves seriously. Nobody except the batsmen and 
the bowlers appear to be exercising themselves at all, 
and as only about five players on each side have an 
opportunity of bowling, and only half the members of a 
side spend more than twenty minutes at the wickets, only 
some ten of the twenty-one would seem to get any real 
exercise. The whole game is conducted in an atmosphere 
of leisure. We do no work on cricket days; at about 
ten o’clock we think it is time to find out what train we 
are supposed to catch and we discover that we have lost 
the card of instructions from the secretary. “ That 
means,” we say, “a taxi.”” But we know quite well that 
the taxi will be an unnecessary extravagance, that four 
other members of the side will have lost their cards as 
well and that every cricket match begins three-quarters ol 
an hour late, and that when we arrive at a quarter to 
twelve for a game that should have begun at half-past 
eleven we shall be unlikely to find more than half a dozen 
beblazered figures practising lackadaisically in a corner 
of the field. And, indeed, cricket that is played in 4 
hurry is not worth playing. Half-day matches are a 
disappointing business. One has cither to lunch at 
twelve or eat sandwiches in a crowded tube; one 
has to travel at the most uncomfortable hour of 
the weck, at one o'clock on Saturdays, carrying 4 
heavy bag; a misery to oneself, a nuisance to the 
world: one arrives hot and tired and dishevelled. 
Cricket is a wine that should be sipped, not gulped at, 
and till we have realized this we have not learnt to enjoy 
cricket. 

To those of us who have outgrown ambition, one season 
is perhaps in retrospect very like another. The twenties 
and thirties are for the majority of club cricketers years 
neither of progress nor of retrogression. On the last 
Saturday in April we array ourselves in bat and pads and 
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walk with tremulous forcboding to the — Be Be 
first thing this first net,” we say, something ~ c ” o . 
runs, But it may be that we discover to our oupcgi — 

da that we ere not playing inside half volleys or unc a — 

70, the long hop; that we are secing the ball, i fact, x ~ 
the ordinarily well, and on the following Saturday on any y 
spoilt wicket we take 63 out of a total of 130 and without 
Tain q chance. This we tell ourselves is going to be on 
three record season. Never have we found our form nn so 
Oints quickly. If we can do this sort of thing after a couple of 
feat, “Jooseners ” at the nets, heavens, but later on we shall 
and meke a century every second time we bat. Needless to 
hire, ay we do not. For the half of July and the better part 
icket of August we are scratching at the wicket like a prepara- 
any tory schoolboy, and at the end of the season we find, in 
half spite of our brilliant opening, our figures to be very much 
ider. the same as they were in the preceding season, when we 
will did not reach double figures till the second week in June. 
onal If you play bridge regularly and are any sort of usc at it, 
may you do not at the end of the year find yourself very greatly 
the out of pocket. And the man who can bat at all, who 
the plays often enough and takes the trouble to practise at 
we the nets, sooner or later must get runs. In time we 
vere realize this, and when we do, we begin to enjoy our 
lare cricket, We accept with equal unconcern our ducks 
age or fifties, knowing that whether we start well or 
f us badly, there will come in midsummer the compensating 
this weeks of failure or success, knowing that there is time 
1ess in plenty. 

On the football field we are being reminded every day 
azy that Rugger is a young man’s game, At thirty one is too 
ines old, one’s muscles and one’s bones have stiffened. In the 
on, September trials we sce on the touch line many who two 
one years earlier were with us. In three, in four, at the 
nly most in five years’ time our turn will have come to take a 
ert place beside them. We are always conscious of time’s 
ind winged chariot. Sooner or later a muscle will tear, a 
all, bone will crack, and our football days will be at an end. 
an But in cricket we feel that we have our whole life in front 
{ a of us, 
nly Perhaps that is the seeret of cricket’s charm, that 
eal knowledge that there is time in plenty. As we sit on the 
ere pavilion roof at Lord’s and watch below us the white 
nut figures in the sunshine, and as we rest after a hard 
we morning in the field, a pint pot at the elbow, secure in 
ost the exhilaration of physical fatigue, we feel that we arc 
lat a part of these good things for ever. The river flows 
iat so placidly that we think it will never reach the sea: 
ur it gives us an illusion of permanence in a fleeting world. 
- A. W. 
of 
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ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 
Camctiiinpaaet 
By Evetyn WreEncr.: 

5 ee Budget of Mr. Fielding, the Canadian Minister 

of Finance, as outlined by him at Ottawa on May 
11th, appears to be generally regarded with approval, 
although the farmers consider it “ purely Protectionist ” 
and unsatisfactory to the West. According to the Times 
Ottawacorrespondent all groups seem to be satisfied with 
the increase of the British Preference. The Canadian 
Government has made a strong bid for the support of 
the Maritime Provinces by confining the advantages of 
Preference to goods shipped direct to Canada by Canadian 
ports. Mr. Baxter, the Conservative member for St. 
John, New Brunswick, says that this is “ one of the finest 
things done in Canada for a long time—one which our 
people have been hoping and praying for for years.” 

Mr. Fielding’s offer of Reciprocity to the United States 
is not likely to be popular with Canadian manufacturing 
interests, although at the same time there is undoubtedly 
a strong sentiment throughout the Dominion in favour 
of Reciprocity in natural products. Washington com- 
ment on the Canadian Reciprocity proposals appears 
to be none too favourable in so far as it is articulate, 
but most members of Congress are now in _ their 
homes throughout the country. The agricultural bloc, 
and in particular the grain-growing States of the West, 
are against it. There is a certain irony in the thought 
that when the United States offered Reciprocity to Canada 
she turned it down, Sir Robert Borden obtaining office 
on this issue in 1911; now, when the Canadian Govern- 
ment is ready to give Reciprocity, Washington will have 
none of it. 

Lord Robert Cecil contributed the third and final 
article, giving his reflections on his recent visit to 
America in the interests of the League of Nations, to 
the Times on May 12th, and most illuminating it and 
its two predecessors were. Lord Robert thus sums up 
his diagnosis of America’s attitude to the Leaguc: 
“I came away from America as convinced as I was 
before I went that sooner or later the United States 
would join the League in some form or other ”’—an 
opinion which readers of these notes will recognize as 
having been expressed here. Lord Robert believes 
that confidence in the League would be greatly increased 
if the French Government were prepared to submit its 
difficulties with Germany to the League and if Great 
Britain would do likewise in its dispute with Turkey 
over Mosul. When one recalls the many pitfalls which 
beset Lord Robert’s path during his American pilgrimage, 
one cannot withhold unstinted admiration for his con- 
summate tact. Few Englishmen have ever undertaken 
so difficult a mission in America, and few have met with 
such personal success, quite apart from the acceptance 
or rejection of the policy advocated. 

The Jeremiahs amongst us who two years ago foretold 
the decline and fall of British golf reckoned without 
Mr. Roger Wethered. His wonderful play in the two 
final rounds against Mr. Robert Harris, a doughty 
opponent from across the Border, at Deal on May 12th, 
which made him amateur champion, is said by the 
experts to have been unsurpassed in any previous 
championship. If it had not been for Mr. Wethered 
that superlative golfer, Mr. Francis Ouimet, would have 
probably won the championship. If the American 
invaders did not succeed in taking away the cup with 
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them—and every Briton is naturally glad that they 
did not—they certainly have advanced the cause of 
British-American friendship by their good sportsmanship 
and good fellowship. 





Non-golfers, if there are any such unfortunates 
among the readers of the Spectator, may not realize 
the extraordinary place occupied by golf in the 
United States. The devotees of the “ Royal and Antient ” 
game are said to number 2,000,000. Undoubtedly golf 
is one of the great links—no pun is intended—which 
unite the two parts of the English-speaking race. 
To illustrate the spiritual affinity which exists between 
the British and American peoples and to emphasize the 
fact that it was more intimate than between any other 
two nations, I recall the words of an American professor 
who said: ‘ However close we may get to the French or 
any other people on the European Continent, there is a 
certain imponderable, which exists between Britain and 
America, which cannot be put into words: I can best 
illustrate my meaning by saying that we both are equally 
keen about golf, and to all intents and purposes we are the 
cnly nations who play golf!” 





Simultaneously with the appearance of some notes of 
mine in the Spectator suggesting that American opinion 


pot] 

might favour an alteration in the present immigration 
laws so as to admit a larger annual quota of British to 
the United States, the editor of the American Review of 
Reviews dealt with the same subject. Inthe May issue of Dr. 
Albert Shaw’s interesting survey there appears the 
following :— i 

“The English population now increages by natural growth more 
rapidly than do the opportunities foremployment at home. Factory 
workers and artisans from the British population centres are not 
well adapted to pioneer farming in Canada or Australia. They 
are, however, well fitted for employment in our American centres 
of textile, chemical, and metal-working industries. We do not 
need European farmers in the United States and Canada at the 
present time, because we are already suffering from agricultural 
over-production, with corresponding low prices. Both Canada 
and the United States need workers on railroads and in shops and 
factories and, in the building trades, rather than on farms. We 
have converted into American citizens many millions of people 
who when arriving here from Europe have been unable to speak 
a word of English. But there are reasons of various sorts why 
we should now seek a large immigration from Great Britain.” 


The American Review of Reviews then continues :— 

“We do not apply our quota law to Canada, and we might 
very properly repeal it as regards bona fide immigrants from 
English-speaking countrics. In view of the fact that English is 
our oflicial language, and that our laws and institutions are similar 
to those prevailing in Great Britain, it would not be regarded 
anywhere as unfriendly discrimination if we should provide the 
same exceptions in the immigration laws in favour of the English, 
Scotch and Irish that we now concede to Canadians. This is not 
a question of diverting any British colonists who might otherwise 
go to British Dominions. It is rather the extending of additional 
opportunities. England has a surplus of skilled workers in certain 
trades, and for many of these it might be much more advantageous 
to come to the United States than to go anywhere else.” 


American naval men are said by Mr. F. W. Wile, the 
Washington correspondent of the Sunday Times, to be 
somewhat agitated by Mr. Amery’s alleged statement 
in the House of Commons that “the command of the 
seas’ remained, as of yore, a British ideal. What Mr. 
Amery actually said, as reported in the Times, was :— 

“The action they had taken was entirely consistent with the 
general policy of the Government of getting armaments down to 
the utmost limit compatible with safety; it was in no sense 
contrary to the spirit either of the League of Nations or the Washing- 
ton Treaty, and it simply aimed at securing for the Fleet, now very 
much reduced, free mobility, so that it might carry out in every 
sea of the world its historic mission, which was to keep the scas 
free for the trade of this country, and for communication between 
this country and the other portions of the Empire on which, in 
peace as well as in war, our security and existence depended. 
(Cheers.) ” 

There is assuredly nothing in his speech to which the 
most whole-hearted supporter of the Washington Treaty 
could fairly object, 





a 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


—— 
KENYA. 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR, ] 

Sir,—In discussing the question of Kenya Colony, jg ; 
impossible to get down to bed-rock facts ? There = Fy 
many more than 310 million Indians who have mere be 
of Kenya. Of perhaps one million who may have bono 
that we are trampling on the rights of the immigrants ~ 
great majority could not find Kenya on the map. I note th : 
Mr. Sastri declared last Saturday that “ the question of the 
treatment of Indians in Kenya was a matter of life ang pity 
not only to India, but to the British Commonwealth,» To 
anyone who retains a sense of scale such a statement le 
scem ridiculous; but Mr. Sastri, whose bitter anti-Britis 
speech in the Council of State the other day surprised ye 
those who had watched his evolution, spoke with considered 
purpose. He has perfectly understood the effect of similar 
pronouncements on the mind of Mr. Montagu ; and by makin 
our flesh creep, he believes that he can secure flagrant injustis 
to our fellow-countrymen who built up Kenya Colony and 
to the African natives for whose welfare and progress y 
responsible. 

If Mr. Montagu, instead of rushing off to India to arrange 
methods of placating a little body of Westernized agitators, 
had simply announced that the Government would not look 
into the question of political reforms till the War was ended, 
India would have been spared great disorders and the Joss 
of many lives. When Gandhi was permitted for many months 
to preach rebellion to the ignorant and excitable masses, 
it was intimated that to stop his fatal activities would bring 
about a disaster. At last, and after he had done irremediable 
harm, the Government decided to arrest him. The result 
was, as all who knew India expected, a welcome period of 
comparative tranquillity. 

The Indians in Kenya were contented and _ prospering 
until an artificial agitation was engineered from India with 
political objects. Their presence in Kenya has already 
checked the progress of the natives, because they absorb the 
work which the latter, with our instruction, could undertake, 
If they go on increasing in numbers, the uplifting of the natives 
will become impossible. In the War, when the Colonists and 
the natives gallantly defended the colony, the Indians were 
practically useless and a few of them proved traitorous. 

Before the Joint Select Committee, of which I was a member, 
Indian witnesses said frankly that they contemplated the 
control of the government of the colony, though this plan 
is now being disavowed. India in the past has produced great 
rulers and may do so again ; but the class of * limited intelli- 
gentsia,” which Mr. Montagu has placed in power, gives no 
evidence of any capacity for government and great aptitude 
for organized agitation. There is surely enough work for 
Indian politicians in India without interfering in a distant 
British colony which, failing our protection, they would never 
have entered. I have before me the appeal of the East Africa 
Women’s League, which gives an admirable statement of 
the facts of the situation, and should be read by everyone 
who desires to form an impartial judgment. 

For the Government, faced with Mr. Sastri’s threats, there 
is an old but infallible guide of conduct: “ Be just and fear 
not.” When equal citizenship is conceded by Mr. Sastris 
friends to the 50 million of * depressed classes ” in India it 
will be time to ask for it in Kenya.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SyDENHAM. 


TESS We are 


THE MENTAL TREATMENT BILL. 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.| 
Sin,—The letter written by “ Lux,” if unanswered, though 
it teems with misstatements of fact and signs of confusion 
of thought, may do much harm by delaying the adoption 0! 
those improved methods of treatment which are already 
so long overdue. 

One may ask: ‘“ What is it that prevents the adoption 
of these methods?” It is the Lunacy Law of England 
which makes it illegal at present to treat in nursing home 
or hostels persons suffering from certifiable forms of mental 
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even if they desire to be so treated and no detention 
nless they be first certified lunatics. A person, 

ample, suffering from melancholia, who is conscious of 
— A a commit suicide and desires to seek protection 
ae awe, if he be poor, must submit to be certified 
~ te before he can receive the supervision he needs 
ei a woman suffering from puerperal insanity 
pele stigmatized in the same way, although the funda- 
yoo disorder here is blood-poisoning and exhaustion, 
and the majority of such patients make a good mental recovery 
in from two to twelve weeks’ time. 

“Lux” would prevent the removal of these hardships, 
would delay this overdue reform, and says, in effect : * 
a patient suffering from mental disorder be certifiable, let 
him be certified as in the past and placed in an asylum in 
order that he may enjoy there the full protection, which the 
jaw provides for persons of unsound mind, from the possi- 
bility of illegal detention.” * Lux sg would deny to an 
Englishman suffering from a mild, transient and curable 
mental disorder, if certifiable, the opportunity of es aping 
certification as a lunatic and of obtaining treatment till 
recovery in & suitable home, hostel or hospital, although he 
desired it, although no detention was involved, and although 
reasonable precautions were taken against abuse by placing 
such homes, &c., under the supervision of a department of 
the Ministry of Health. These privileges have, however, 
been enjoyed by Scotsmen for sixty-six years, having been 
conferred by the original Lunacy Act of 1857, and their 
success has been tested by a practical experiment lasting two- 
thirds of a century. What stronger guarantee can the most 
cautious and most conservative legislator in the world desire 


diseases, 
be used, U 


than this ? 

“Lux” states that “the new Bill is meaningless unless 
detention is intended,” and that “ if no detention is intended, 
there can be no possible reason for the bringing in of such a 
Bill, for there exists no legal barrier of any kind to receiving 
uncerlifiable cases into hospitals or nursing homes, provided 
no detention is practised.” The passage I have put in 
italies is perfectly true, but this Bill does not refer to such 
patients or to any hospitals or homes receiving such patients. 
They can carry on as in the past. The Bill is applicable 
to certain certifiable patients and to homes, hostels, hospitals, 
&e., approved of for the treatment of such patients. It is 
illegal at present to treat such cases without certification, 
and Clause 4 of the Bill gives the necessary permission to 
“approved institutions.’ Sane and uncertifiable persons 
may also be admitted, provided they are suffering from some 
form of mental disorder and comply with the other require- 
ments. “ Lux” is thus quite at sea as to the objects of the 
Bill and refuses to accept the plain language of the framers 
of the Bill, that its purpose is to provide treatment for those 
who are “ willing to submit ” and who may leave on giving 
“forty-eight hours’ notice.’ In the case of those ‘ incap- 
able of volition,” for example those suffering from the delirious 
or confusional mental conditions of puerperal insanity, special 
precautions against abuse are laid down, but such patients 
are not excluded from its beneficent provisions. 

“Lux” also writes: ‘If ‘ voluntary boarders’ are really 
able to leave on forty-eight hours’ notice, why is there a sus- 
picious mention of a stay of six months?” Voluntary boarders 
are dealt with in Section 2, and there is no mention of ‘a 
stay of six months” or, indeed, of any time limit. Under 
Section 4, relating to persons willing to submit to treatment 
in approved institutions, the Bill mentions not “a stay of 
six months,” but that the patient “‘ may be treated therein 
for a period not exceeding six months ’—a very different 
story. 

The position of the law in the two countries on this subject 
is quite Gilbertian. Any person in England suffering from a 
tecent and curable but certifiable form of mental disorder, 
wishing to avoid certification, must slip across the Border, 
Many have thus come to bless what has been called “ the 
‘Scottish Section’ ”’ ; indeed, Section 16 of the Act of 1866 
is the only provision of the Lunacy Laws for which I have 
cver seen patients quite genuinely grateful. Other privileges 
they may take as a right, but this loophole of escape from the 
horror of certification, which encompasses them at present, 
is thoroughly appreciated by patients and friends alike. A 
fiage is reached in many mental cases when some action has 








to be taken, and the late Sir George Savage would then 
advise “ Certification or Scotland.” But all cannot seck 
protection in Scotland. 

I have probably had greater opportunities for experience of 
this form of care and treatment than any other person, and 
I would urge from my detached position North of the Tweed 
all interested in the happiness and welfare of those afflicted 
in mind in England to support heartily Lord Onslow’s Mental 
Treatment Bill.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Grorce M. Ropertson, 
President of the Medico-Psychological Association 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 


The University, Edinburgh. 


POPULATION AND POVERTY. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—May I add a few words to the statement of Mr. Fuller 
in your issue of April 21st with regard to the East Street Welfare 
Centre? As he states, this Centre, in addition to the ordi Lary 
work of a Welfare Centre, aims at preventing unnecessary 
human misery by teaching married women of the poorest 
classes how to limit their families. The need for this teaching 
can be inferred from the record of cases of the women attending 
the Centre. For example, Mrs. M. B., age 40, has had eight 
children and four miscarriages in thirteen years; Mrs. T. P. 
has had nine children in twelve years, of whom three are dead ; 
Mrs. A. M., whose husband has been twice confined in a lunatie 
asylum, has had four children and two miscarriages; Mrs. 
A. W. is an epileptic ; she has had four children, of whom 
three have died of epilepsy. Andsoon! No one can honestly 
say that any public or private purpose is served by compelling 
these women to go through the anxieties and pains of maternity 
to produce children whom they have not the means to support 
in comfort, and who may be diseased through life, or may 
die in infancy. 

But if these poor wives are to limit their families, as the 
families of richer women are limited, it is necessary that they 
should be taught how to do so. ‘This work is done at 153a 
East Street, Walworth Road, S.E., 17, by a qualified medical 
man, who gives his services gratuitously, and is aided by : 
trained nurse. The work thus done not only prevents unneces- 
sary suffering and sorrow to the individual wives and husbands, 
but it is of national importance, for the children born under 
such conditions as prevail in the slums of Walworth have but 
little chance of growing up to be strong men and women. 
It is from such slums as these that our C3 _ population 
springs. 

Apart from the very small payments these poor women can 
afford to make, the Centre is entirely supported by voluntary 
contributions. The country pays many millions annually 
to meet the expenditure of the Ministry of Health, but that 
Ministry declines to give any help to a movement which sets 
out to improve the health of the nation by preventing the 
propagation of poverty and disease. The Hon. Secretary 
is Captain Henderson-Livesey, 170 Palace Chambers, S.W. 1, 
and I have the privilege of acting as Honorary Treasurer.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Harowip Cox. 

6 Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C. 

[We are not going to reargue the question of Birth 
Control, nor shall we dwell upon the appalling dangers of 
breeding freely from the less good stock and breeding 
restrictively from the better. We do, however, want to 
ask those who are horrified at the idea of teaching the 
poorer portion of the population in the way Mr. Cox 
describes to consider the alternatives. The alternatives 
are, in thousands upon thousands of cases, abortion and 
automatic infanticide. Think of the children who die 
solely because their parents are unable to give them the 
chance to live. “ Yes, I lost four. If I hadn’t I don’t 
know what would have happened to us in this small house, 
and work so scarce.”” No one who knows the poor can 
have failed to hear such things said. Abortion is an even 
darker side. Ask any doctor or nurse with a working-class 
practice his or her experiences in this matter. The answers 
will be a revelation. It is largely because we dread so greatly 
the spread of abortion and automatic infanticide that we 
hold Birth Control to be a question which cannot be put 
aside as “ too disagreeable ’’ to be spoken about or thought 


about.—Eb. Spectator.] 
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AMERICA AND THE BRITISH DEBT. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—It is easy for me to read between the lines of your 
letters, and editorials, what the Englishman usually thinks 
of the American attitude on the question of the British debt 
to the United States. Realizing England's sacrifices and 
our own benefits therefrom, I should think the same thoughts 
if I were in the Englishman’s place and had the same outlook. 
There is no need of elaboration on that part of the question. 

I also read between the lines, however, the Englishman’s 
ignorance on certain facts. He thinks that his Government 
has to deal only with what may be called the seaboard and 
city American, whom he sees more or less frequently doing 
much the same things as himself and thinking many of 
the same thoughts. He thinks that this friend of his controls 
the situation, an illusion which his friend too frequently 
confirms by thoughtless talk. 

Like too many of these seaboard and city Americans, the 
Englishman has no real impression of the existence of very 
many million Americans whom he does not meet in clubs, 
hotels and steamship lounges. These people at the present 
time have a controlling voice in our Government's action. 
This kind of Amcrican does not travel except when sent 
abroad in uniform at the Government’s expense. He then, 
perhaps, sees the sea for the first time. He cultivates a farm 
in the interior and has as little practical concern with European 
affairs as an inhabitant of Mars, unless they break into his 
life. Perhaps he may be pardoned for having opinions very 
like to those usually attributed to the imaginary Martian 
when he contemplates what appears to him to be the unncces- 
sary character of some European disagreements. He may 
be unjust, but his point of view is remote. 

This kind of American, after having his son sent over to 
be shot at; after subscribing to Liberty Bonds, and eating 
Indian corn in order to send flour to Europe: in gencral, 
doing his duty, as he sees it, by his country, has found himself 
lately on the edge of ruin, if not over the edge. The reason 
for his trouble is that, owing to price maladjustment, every- 
thing he has to buy has gone up more than twice as much as 
what he sells. His life, in consequence, has been cruelly 
dislocated. The results of years of toil seem to be gone, 
and all his many hopes and plans for the education and 
advancement of his children are fading away, all because 
of European troubles. This is the man who is now calling on 
his representatives in Congress to get him a remedy, and these 
representatives are to be asked to deal with the Engiish debt. 

It is easy to see that such a representative, if he is to remain 
a representative, may not be a mere timc-serving politician 
if he does not act as quickly and liberally as might be wished. 
It is evident that, if he should act hastily and without regard 
to the feelings and wishes of those who have sent him to 
Washington, the result in the end would be of advantage to 
no one. Meanwhile, our Press is full of articles showing how 
necessary it is for our own advantage to restore the credit 
for business in Europe if we are to get a market for our crops. 
There is a campaign of education. 

On the other hand, the “* farm bloc” holds the balance of 
power in Congress, and is expected to do something to some- 
body (including your seaboard and city friend) if things cannot 
be made better. Do not, therefore, be too uncharitable with 
your friend on this side of the ocean if he cannot do everything 
that you have perhaps expected him to do. He is, really, 
not the whole thing, although he sometimes scems a little 
inclined to persuade himself, and you, that he is.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Ricuarps M. Brapiry. 

GO Siate Street, Bosion. 


FRANCE AND THE RUHR. 

[To the Editor of the Spectaror.| 
Sir,—Having lately returned from a four days’ sojourn in 
the Ruhr (where fortunately I needed an interpreter with 
neither the French nor the German), it is impossible for me 
not to be keenly alive to the necessity of some arrangement 
being speedily arrived at between Germany and France 
which would be possible for both these great countries to 
uccept as honourable and satisfactory. From going myself 
into the very poorest houses of some of the strikers and 
taiking to the women I was able to ascertain the spirit and 





to some extent determine the strength of the 
ance movement of the workers. Many had 
eggs nor meat since the Armistice—and stil 
To reiterate the causes of the War is useless - 
find the remedy for its results. ; 
My experience has convinced me that the pr 
is deplorable, and I write to urge that the 
both in this land and on the Continent of Europe, st 
use their influence to bring it to an end. I do not _an 
they should take political action. Indeed, I feel - 
strongly that no Churches and no Churchmen sho _ 
in any circumstances be political. Their witness Should be 
spiritual and not political, or idealism will be trammelleq 
and throttled by intrigue. But if, in loyalty to Christ o 
would reiterate the conditions on which alone a lasting 
peace can be made, I feel sure their appeal to the consciengse 
of men ought in the end to prevail. “specially do | desire 
that the Catholic Church, of which I am a member, and 
which has so many adherents in France and in the Ruhr 
should take an active part in this endeavour.—I am, Sir ~ 
Exton, Oakham. Norau BENTINC«, : 
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THE MOSCOW TRIALS. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—It is a great pity that your Moscow correspondent 
should have prejudiced his narrative of the trial of the Roman 
Catholic prelates in Russia by prefacing it with the remarks 
he makes on a Jewish woman he saw at the trial. He admits 
that besides a few Polish men and women “ the rest were jg 
many cases smiling throughout the whole trial, particularly 
when the Procureur’s rears for blood became most blood. 
curdling,” and yet what strikes him most is * a Jewish woman’ 
who “* walked down the hall from one of the front seats, her 
face wreathed in smiles, while the Procureur was demanding 
six lives.” Why should the other nine-tenths of the smiling 
audience be passed by with a few remarks, and only the isolated 
Jewish woman be given the special favour of a detailed 
description ? Ina narrative like the one of your correspondent 
objectivity is essential; but your correspondent is shown 
to have none where his prejudices are involved !—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
33 Sinclair Gardens, W.14, Henry Sion, 


ART AND ADVERTISEMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 

Sir,—Your interesting article raises the question of thie 
ethics of advertising and the extent to which the community 
should tolerate it. Every article manufactured carries a 
legitimate advertisement of itself in its own quality. And 
before the introduction of advertising, quality was the chief 
aim of manufacture as it was the only one that commanded 
suceess. Your “ Material Review” articles are a most 
legitimate form of advertisement as they are the disinterested 
opinion of experts—a thing the usual advertisement is not. 
But as I understand your article,“ In the happy days to 
come,” when there will be “‘ more advertisements than ever” 
(why ?), it will be the quality of the artistic advertisement, 
not the quality of the thing advertised, that will command 
success. Is it not time we considered whether the community 
has not some right to be protected against this powerful 
weapon in the hands of those who would exploit it?  Adver- 
tising has steadily grown in recent years, crawling all over 
our environment, assaulting the eye on every hand and 
destroying the repose and dignity of things until nothing 
now seems safe from its blatant advance, not even the sky. 

You mention the fact that “we are a long way behind 
the Americans in the mass of advertising ” as a sign of “ British 
backwardness.” Is America the only idea of forwardness 
we can conceive ? Is the idea of America as a warning rather 
than an example to be confined to the growing army of 
Americans who run away to live over here as soon as they 
have made their pile? By all means let us have “ the appli 
ation of art to industry.” But let the artist spirit, that in 
the craftsmen formerly controlled hand production, be aliowed 
to control machine production ; so that the quality of the 
things we make may improve instead of deteriorate ; and 
let artists be consulted as experts in the same way as engineets 
by the authorities. And one of the first things they would 
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uld be a strong check upon advertisements that 
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; h to destroy the amenities of both town and 
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hat the proper place for advertisements is newspapers and 
agosine- It is not for us to disagree with him !—Ep. 
spectator] 
TRADE UNION TYRANNY. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
in,—We must all hope tl at the recent case of Mr. Blackall, 


who was expelled from his Trade Union for working over- 
time, will rouse Englishmen to the way in which they are 
lowing their freedom to be imperilled not by legitimate 
Trade Union organization but by the extension of the 
activities and powers of the officials of these bodies, often 
holding extremist views and prepared to enforce them by 
tyrannical methods. 

“Will you allow me to draw attention to a new development 
yhich may seriously threaten both liberty of thought and the 
freedom of the Press? The Daily Herald may be * Lenin’s 
own organ,” but it certainly is not the organ of the six million 
Trade Unionists of this country who persistently decline to 
buy it. This obstinacy is now to be forcibly rectified by the 
sue for signature to every Trade Unionist by his Branch 
seretary of a card pledging him to buy the Herald in 
preference to any other paper. 

“Nobody can refuse to sign this pledge,” says the announce- 
ment, No doubt, under possible threats of industrial death, 
many pledges will be signed. The announcement proceeds : 
“It is a new tradition, an enlargement of Trade Union 
jyalty.” Slavery would perhaps be a better word. 

The Blackall case was a revelation of industrial tyranny ; 
this new scheme aims at establishing an intellectual and 
political tyranny. That accomplished, Soviet slavery will 
not be far off.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ReGinatp Wuson, General Secretary. 

British Empire Union, Ltd., 9-10 Agar Street, Strand, 

London, W.C. 2. 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—Your reviewer has surely read his own controversial 
temper into a work which was certainly conceived in a 
conciliatory spirit and, I believe, is less controversial than 
your reviewer has led your readers to suppose. 
he has wantonly attributed a motive and theological intention 











to the group putting out the book which certainly was 
entirely absent. ‘* The rubric involves, of course, an attempt 
at a compromise between the Sarum Use, when a morsel of 
bread was dropped into the chalice as a symbol, and the 
fundamental doctrine of the English Reformers, confirmed 
by Parliament, that the Sacrament should be administered 
in both kinds,” 

Of course? I assure your reviewer that our mind was fixed 
not on Sarum but on Harley Street when we framed that 
tubric. He is evidently unaware that Communion is admin- 
istered by intinction in Anglican Churches at Davos and 
similar places to-day—not for theological reasons. Our 
desire is to see a practice legalized which would overcome a 
difficulty that an increasing number of people are feeling. 

I only hope your reviewer will treat more fairly the sub- 
sequent sections of our book.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A MEMBER OF THE Grovr. 

[We are very glad to know that we were mistaken and that 
the permissive use of intinctien had no theological intention. 
It was only on that ground—unnecessary alteration of the 
Prayer Book—that we could possibly object to it.—lb. 
Spectator. ] 

[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 
Siz.—To me as a humble follower of the old Anglo-Catholic 
tradition, that of Andrewes, Ken and Keble, the letter of “* An 
Anglo-Catholic Journalist” is nothing less than deplorable. 





In particular, | 








No good cause can be helped by levity and bitterness, ot 
the attribution of bad faith or ignorance to those who do not 
agree with us. This ought to be obvious, but equally deplor- 
able is the reckless talk about a secession. Enthusiastic 
partisans are not good judges of probabilities. Those who 
only attend gatherings of their own way of thinking are apt 
to judge that the whole world is with them. 

As an incumbent who has had experience of more than one 
part of England and has always tried to discern the signs of 
the times, and is in touch with his University, I have come 
to the conclusion that the prospects of a secession are very 
small, and of its success insignificant. Your correspondent 
states that in his opinion we should lose 70 per cent. of the 
* effective clergy ” and 50 per cent. of the “ pious laity,” by 
which I suppose he means those of his own way of thinking. 

Recalling the sad fortunes of the Nonjurors’ secession, 
with the Primate at their head, and a bishop like Ken among 
them, the prospect is not hopeful. If out of the 20,000 odd 
clergy 500 seceded to start a schism—and there is no bishop 
of a home see one can think of leading them—it would be a 
liberal estimate. And I do not think either the Catholic 
school, or our Church as a whole, would be the weaker for 
their departure.—I am, Sir, &c., M.A., Oxon. 


THE ETHICS OF TAXATION. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sm,-—Your country’s moral struggles on the taxation of 
betting recall a humorous detail of the United States income- 
tax law of 1913. It purported to tax the gains and profits 
“of any lawful business.’ It was soon pointed out that 
gambling, Mrs. Warren’s profession and other dubious yet 
sometimes gainful occupations were unfairly exempted. The 
next law, passed in 1916, threw such squeamishness to the 
winds and the phrase became : ‘ Of any business carried on 
for gain or profit, or gains or profits and income derived from 
any source whatever.” To-day some income-tax is doubtless 
paid by bootleggers, the United States thus profiting by the 
breach of its own laws.—I am, Sir, &c., 

14 Wall Street, New York. Roperts WALKER. 


VIENNA SUMMER SCHOOL. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 

Sir,—May I draw the attention of your readers to the Second 
Vienna International Summer School, to be held during the 
period September 11th to 28th this year ? 

The. purpose of the School is to give visitors a first-hand 
insight into the political and economic situation of Central 
and Eastern Europe and its cultural and intellectual achieve- 
ments, by means of lectures by the foremost authorities ol 
their countries. Lectures will be given by a number of 
very distinguished Professors from various countries, and 
students from all over Europe will have an opportunity of 
meeting one another. Last year’s enterprise, though on a 
limited scale, met with complete success both socially and 
financially, a small profit being devoted to the supply of 
books for the Vienna University. Special facilities as regards 
travelling and lodgings will be afforded and further infor- 
mation can be had from Dr. George Tugendhat, c.o. The 
London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
London, W,C. 2.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. H. BeveRIncE, 
Chairman of the British Advisory Committee. 


THE 


A HINDRANCE TO BRITISH TRADE WITH 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sm,—If only England, that is, the merchants, would push in 
our markets and leave off hankering after Russia and Germany 
we should begin to move. Even in this ultra-British town I 
have the utmost difficulty in getting British-made goods. 
Knives, spades, dog chains, barbed wire are all things that 
I have lately asked for, and in all cases I have had forcign- 
made things offered me. Only after much trouble was the 
English article forthcoming. But few people will take this 
trouble, and most do not even think about it. I boiled with 
rage, especially when I wanted ten rolls of wire and was 
offered first American and then Belgian or German-made 
wire. When I said, “ Have not you a British wire?” they said, 
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“Oh, yes,” and there it was at the other end of the vast store. 
It apparently cost about one shilling a roll more. But the 
real reason is that the scllers make a large profit on these 
foreign things. 

We could not hear of an English car when we wanted one 
except an odd one here and there, and of no agents from whom 
spare parts could be got. This is the more extraordinary as 
more cars are used (per population) in South Africa than in 
any other country save America. Consuls and Chambers of 
Commerce and merchants and tradesmen could do much if 
they would bestir themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Natal, January 28th. 


NATIVE TROOPS. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—In Africa south of the Equator we have the Union, 
South West Africa, several Protectorates, Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia, Portuguese Colonies, Belgian and French 
Colonies, and Crown Colonies. If a census was taken of 
all people south of the Equator it would probably be found 
that the natives outnumber the whites by about thirty to 
one. With this in view, it seems to me vitally necessary 
that there should be a conference of the heads of the Native 
Affairs Departments of each of the Powers or Governments 
concerned, so as to be able to devise a uniform Native Policy 
throughout the whole of Southern Africa. 
To us here in the Union, the most serious matter seems to 
be the recruiting of natives as soldiers by the Belgians and 
French. It is essential that this policy should be very 
drastically curtailed. The Bolshevik propaganda amongst 
the natives in the Union, as brought to light by the Martial 
Law Commission’s findings in the recent Rand revolt, has 
certainly opened our eyes. Now, as the Union has a few 
Bolshevists, France and Belgium will also have some ; hence 
we say that the making of native soldiers has to be limited 
and governed by certain rules which will safeguard the 
white population of Southern Africa. At present the natives 
are recruited for three years’ service, whereas it should be 
for twenty years’ service. Owing to climatic conditions it is 
essential that there should be native troops in parts of Africa. 
These forces should, however, be cut down to the irreducible 
minimum, and should only be used in the Colonies where 
they were recruited.—I am, Sir, &c., 


SETTLER. 


W. B. Coins. 
Goedgedacht, Postmasburg, C.P., March 1st. 


RULE MEANS ROME RULE. 

[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 

Sir,—TIn the past I have often been told by Protestants who, 
like myself, fear the influence and methods of the Roman 
Catholic Church, that *“*‘ Home Rule means Rome Rule.” 
Without possibly being able to give an answer for my own 
faith, I had adopted that of my father, the late W. P. 
Turnbull, viz., a whole-hearted advocacy of Home Rule for 
Ireland. Whenever the above fears were mentioned to him, 
he always made the same answer: “ The chief bulwark of 
the Irishman against an oppressing foreign government is 
the priest ; when Ireland has a government of its own, this 
influence will be replaced by what we have in England— 
public opinion. The power of the priest and the R.C. Church 
will be lessened, not increased by Home Rule.” 

It is very striking to me how completely the above prediction 
has been fulfilled, as reported by your correspondent “ An 
Observer.” My father died in 1917. Until the Spectator 
took such a strong line against Home Rule he was, I under- 
stand, a keen supporter of the paper.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Artuur P,. TURNBULL, 

The Vicarage, White Ladies Aston, Worcester. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I am possessed by twin daughters, in their seventh year, 
and the problem of their clothing puzzles my poor male mind. 
Why are children’s “things” so dear? One would 
imagine they would be, generally, proportionately cheaper 
than the garments of their grown-up cousins and aunts ; but, 
in my experience, that is far from being the case. The 


HOME 


perusal of many columns of drapers’ advertisements in my 





duty paper, their expensive catalogues, and visits to many of 


the London marble-lined emporiums, have convine d 
very often mothers must be able to clothe them Pra 
than they can their children. If any lady whos ‘ae 
tradict me, perhaps she will “ price ” (say) ribbed jo = Con- 
large and smali makes. Lest I shock a Life Member - of 
refrain from naming other sub-garments >; buta com, 
here also tells the same tale. I am told that small a 
cost more to make than the larger sizes : perha Z a 
Big Ben cost more than a wrist watch. 7 Sa 
Again, suppose that Nanny wants to make 
frocks. Do you think I can buy a white “ 
little chintz pattern suitable for children ? 
lucky enough to do so, though hunts through acres of sh 
floor have gencrally been barren. Hats, gloves, red, , 
show the same dearness, and I know that maby a poor we 
suffers from this anomaly. 14 
I am quite aware that there are special shops for children 
I have tried them, but now avoid them. Beautiful thin 
but dear. Is there no chance of fairer prices? Or mee i 
wait till the limiting of other people’s children (not mine, the 


* Bestis 
shantung ” with a 
Weil, I might be 


dears !) throws cheaper stocks upon the market I am 
~: ’ ’ 
Sir, &e., Wipower, 


THE LATE SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraton.] 
Smr,—May I ask those friends and acquaintances of the late 
Sir Walter Raleigh who were in correspondence with him to 
let me have any letters they may have preserved or copies of 
them? In the case of originals every care will be taken and 
quick return made. A memoir is in contemplation —I am, 
Sir, &c., Luci Raeicn, 
4 Pembridge Gardens, London, W. 2. 


POETRY. 


WILD BIRDS. 
(Vor It.) 


Moor cock and hen by night 
Lover by lover lies ; 

They give each other delight 
With their sweet, quiet crics, 


Man were a fool to doubt, 
Love is so sweet a thing, 
That they, day in and day out, 
Must rustle wing on wing. 


Yet in that giddy space 

When the sacred moon comes full 
They leave their rushes and chase 
Two flect moons round their pool ; 


Then, hearts rapt with wild thought, 
Wild eyes turned from wild eyes, 
Two crooked red legs flung out, 
They dance, till the sun rise. 


SciuvuyLer B. JAcKsoN. 


NIGHT PIECE. 

Tur Pole, the Bear, and Cassiopeia, 
So softly shining, 

Dark heaven, dark world, to an exquisite dim 
Defeat consigning, 

Do turn by day away from us, away from us 
Their careless faces, 

From our golden fire and the triumphs of time 
As from Time’s disgraces. 


We are but dew of their dawn, a commodious dew 
That life engenders, 
Of death and its dark mysterious fears 
Getters and spenders, 
Whose spirit seeks the wooing air, that wooing air 
On heaven reclining 
With the Pole, the Bear, and Cassiopeia, 
Endlessly shining. 
A. E, CoprarD. 
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——=>—__—. 
“THE PERFECT FOOL.” 

qwo years 2g0, when The Planets was a tremendous novelty, 

very despondent caricature of Mr. Holst appeared in 

Fanfare entitled “‘ Jupiter, the bringer of Jollity.” The 
artist had @ prophetic soul, for now that we are better 
gequainted with Mr. Holst’s later work it is very clear that 
he has brought this new quality into serious music. Even 
among the austerities of the Hymn of Jesus it gives an essen- 
tially jovial character to some of the most exalted passages 
_a sort of mystical conviviality that has a counterpart in 
Herbert’s “ high humility.” Thus it is not surprising that 
qhe Perfect Fool is one of the biggest jokes in music. There 
was so much secrecy about the first performance that no one 
knew exactly what the opera was about, whether it was a 
sublimated Parsifal or a twentieth-century Mikado. 

The clean and vigorous Fugal Overture had admittedly no 
connexion with the work, and when the curtain rose the 
scenery suggested another production of The Immortal Hour. 
Reside a huge prehistoric trilithon an extremely conventional 
yizard invokes the Spirits of Earth, Water and Fire. The 
fool and his mother arrive just as the wizard falls asleep 
after his exertions. The fool also is sleepy. His mother 
awakens the wizard and learns that he has just brewed a 
potion that will enable him to marry a certain princess who 
is to visit the trilithon in the morning in order to fulfil an 
ancient prophecy. Whoever drinks the potion, the wizard 
declares, 

“« ,, wins a bride with the glance of his eye, 
With a look he kills a foe, 
He achieves where others fail—with one word.” 





Strangely enough the same prophecy was made when the 
fool was born, and his mother arranges that he drinks the 
potion and wins the princess, while the wizard drinks only 
pure water. ‘The wizard returns with an army of demons, 
but aided by the potion the fool turns them on to the wizard, 
who is burnt to a cinder except for his long pointed hat, 
The fool falls asleep, but the princess awakes him. She is 
loved by all men, but she loves the fool alone. Does he 
return her love? ‘*No!” ‘Thus the fool achieves where 
others fail—with one word. According to the legend the fool 
must now be made king of that country. The priests come 
forward. The trumpeters raise their instruments. The 
crown is about to descend upon his head when the fool 
yawns and tumbles from the impromptu throne, asleep. 

The spirit of burlesque, which grows in an elaborate crescendo 
only to explode in fatuity at the end of the opera, does not 
appear definitely until the wizard has finished his incantations. 
Thus the unwary are misled. This, however, is only one of 
Mr. Holst’s jokes. The princess is wooed in turn by a 
troubadour and a traveller. The troubadour strikes a pre- 
posterous attitude and woos her in terms of Italian opera. 
The suave melody of his song bursts out into a florid cadenza 
that should culminate in, but does not quite reach, high A. 
The princess adds a little phrase, and touches A natural 
quite easily. The troubadour, a little disconcerted, continues 
his cadenza, but the princess beats it with a more elaborate 
passage containing a high B flat. In a thin falsetto the 
troubadour tops this with B natural, but the princess’s voice 
soars to the C above. Then the traveller, a Wotan-like 
gentleman in a wide-brimmed hat, steps forward while the 
brass crashes out in a glorious parody of Wagner. In a 
pretentious alliterative recitative this thinly-veiled Wotan 
splutters out his admiration until the orchestra drowns his 
voice in a tremendous climax. ‘“ But, Sir,—I think we have 
heard this before,” replies the princess, and promptly falls 
in love with the fool. The troubadour and his followers 
tush forward to interfere, and hold up the entire action of 
the opera while they sing an extended duet, ‘‘ She shall be 
mine,” “‘ She shall be thine,” interrupted at intervals by the 
explosive alliteratives of the Wagnerian traveller. Apropos 
of the parody of Italian opera, musicians should note the 
exquisitely apt use of the chord of the diminished seventh. 
Again, was there ever such a delicious commentary on the 
abuse of the leit motif system than the repetition in the 
orchestra, when the wizard drinks the sham potion, of the 








song sung by the girls fetching water? Such 
tomfoolery cannot be described, it must be heard. 

In no other work has Mr. Holst written more virile and 
beautiful music. The Ballet of the Spirits of Earth, Water 
and Fire is familiar, since Mr. Goossens conducted it at one 
of his concerts in 1921, but such rich music must have many 
hearings to be properly appreciated. The stupendous invo- 
cation for trombones; the heavy Dance of the Spirits of 
Earth, in which the trombones are again prominent; the 
restraint and clarity of the Water Dance, exquisitely sensitive 
m contrast and very notable for the limpid combination of 
violins, celesta, clarinet, and harp; the hurtling rhythms 
and dynamic force of the Dance of the Spirits of Fire, are 
all the work of an orchestral master. Mr. Holst produces 
with exactness the effects he requires. 

People who think modern music tuneless will be surprised 
at the loveliness of the vocal writing, grateful alike to the 
singers and the audience. Rhythmically the tunes are 
modern and unfettered, yet they are simple enough to whistle 
on your way home if you want to, and it is hard not to want 
to. There is a “round” sung by three farm girls that 
shows what a modern composer can do in an extremely 
limited form. It is a delicate miniature of restraint. There 
is an unaccompanied chorus in open contrapuntal style, whose 
beauty makes one forget to marvel at the sheer virtuosity 
of its construction. But it is impossible to do more than 
hint at the fine things in this excellent work. We have at 
last a real English opera, and there is nothing else in music 
quite like it. 

Miss Maggie Teyte was adequately charming as the princess, 
Mr. Robert Parker was an incisive and heavy wizard, Miss 
Edna Thornton filled the active part of the mother amusingly, 
but the cast seemed one and all oppressed with the conven- 
tions of ordinary opera. Mr. Holst asks at the beginning of 
his score that the spirit of high comedy should be maintained 
throughout. This is, of course, essential ic burlesque, but 
the producer has done his work half-heartedly. To the 
fool, Mr. Raymond Ellis, most praise must be given. He is a 
capable singer, yet he was content to accept a part with 
not one note to sing and only one word to speak, and he 
acted admirably. The lighting was not altogether satis- 
factory, but what scemed to be an application of the Schwabe 
Hasait system was used with considerable effect towards 
the end of the opera. C. H. 


delicious 


ART. 
—>—— 
THE ACADEMY.—II. 

Mr. SarGENT has painted a portrait of quiet dignity in 
Sir E. H. Busk (147), in which the motive of the silver on the 
robes is carried out in the shirt and the hair, but in such a 
way that it helps and does not detract from the characteriza- 
tion. Mr. Charles Shannon’s portrait of a Lady in a Black 
Shawl (112) is a pleasant contrast in its dignified calm to the 
shricking appeals made by so many feminine portraits here. 

Among landscape painters Mr. Arnesby Brown holds a 
distinguished place. Sometimes, as in September (3), he Icts 
his brush marks run away with him, producing a mannered 
effect, but there is nothing but beauty in his Watch Tower (148), 
with its deep steel blue water and green grass. The whole 
composition has dignity and charm, and the sky is lovely in 
colour and drawing. More menacing is The Waiting Harvest 
(130), with its rain laden sky and black trees. Mr. Bertram 
Priestman is at his best in Gairloch Bridge (195), a scene 
treated with great breadth and beautiful fresh natura! colour. 
Mr. Adrian Stokes’s An Autumn Evening in the Western High- 
lands (151) glows with rose and gold, making the cool, subtle 
tones and colours of the water in front beautiful by contrast. 
This picture shows how much effect is gained by not trying to 
push brilliant colour to extremes. A charmingly sunny picture 
is Mr. Austen Brown’s In a Little Harbour (656), and the 
white sails and blue water in Mr. Pitcher’s sea picture (581) 
are most refreshing, while Mr. Hesketh Hubbard has captured 
a lovely effect of night in his The Big Tent (61). 

Foremost from the point of view of colour in the water- 
colour room shines out Mr. Haswell Miller’s Collioure (735), 
with an intense blue sea enfolding a little coast town and 
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castle. There is something Venetian in the quality of colour. 
What a desirable possession this picture would be in an 
English winter! Mr. Cecil Hunt has two pictures of Scotch 
mountains (740 and 816); in both we admire his realization 
of the sculpture of the mountain forms, which are finely 
rendered. Mr. Dacres Adams shows a beautiful study of 
Christ Church, Oxford (772), effective alike from its breadth 
of style and colour. Water-colour seems to be coming to its 
own at the Academy, there being noticeably less of the 
elaborated work aiming at the effects of oil painting. 

Sculpture, even more than painting, is affected by its 
surroundings, and it is very difficult to judge of works, 
especially if they are large, in such hostile surroundings as 
exhibition galleries. This is easily seen by comparing the 
colossal figure of Mr. Sargeant Jagger’s war memorial (1344) 
with the finished work on the platform at Paddington Station, 
where it produces ten times the effect it does at Burlington 
House and is, indeed, a very fine work. For this reason it is 
impossible to speak of Sir W. Goscombe John’s enormous 
Response (1524), a model of the memorial to be set up at 
Newcastle. This great crowd of figures is undoubtedly 
impressive, both in the mass and individually. It is to be 
wished that the sentimental appeal in the centre of the 
composition had been omitted. Artistically the break in the 
line is excellent, but the motive of the soldier stopping to 
speak to the children seems much better in the reticent treat- 
ment the same incident receives on the extreme right of the 
composition when the man turns his back to the onlookers. 
There is very great power in the grouping of so many figures 
in high relief, and in animating them with one impulse without 
monotony. Mr. Reid Dick has overcome the difficulty of the 
junction of a bust with its pedestal in a very original way in 
Pastoral (1459), and Mr. C. Wheeler has done the same thing 
on an extended scale in The Artist's Wife (1497). 

In reviewing this exhibition it is impossible not to regret 
how small an output there is of real artistic work year by year, 
and it is sad to note how many of the younger painters are 
carrying on in modified ways the bad traditions of the past. 
It is only the few who seek a better way. H. S. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ACADEMY. 
Ir is notorious that the decline and fall of the practice of 
architecture in the last century corresponded closely to the 
ebb of public appreciation, so closely that it is difficult to 
disentangle cause and effect in the vicious spiral down which 
the art crashed in a spinning nose-dive a generation or so ago. 
Though there are still disfiguring scars to remind us of its long 
sickness, British architecture, as displayed at Burlington 
House, is now quite clearly out of danger, there being signs 
even: that the carly return of full and vigorous health may be 
confidently expected given sympathetic nursing and 
encouragement, 

These necessaries can only be supplicd by an enlightened 
public opinion, and, just at present, the potential supply of 
good architecture would seem to be ahead of the demand. 
Were it otherwise we should not see what we do see—more 
bad new buildings than good ones. When the building public 
has come to its architectural senses, it will take the elementary 
precaution of entrusting its commission to architects who 
know their business. 

The modest little “ Architects’ Corner” in Burlington 
House, like the recent and very notable Architecture Club 
Exhibition at Grosvenor House, is valuable in so far as it 
discovers and encourages merit, educates the public taste, 
and puts the consumer of architecture in touch with the best 
sources Of supply. There is no longer any excuse for bad 
building, and as, whoever may pay the bill, the public must 
inevitably share with the building owner the pains or 
pleasures evoked by his architect’s activities, it is 
clearly anti-social and an act of violence to erect an 
architecturally offensive building, ignorance now being as 
futile a plea as indolence. Seeing that, willy-nilly, the public 
at large is the consumer, it is as odd as discreditable that 
public architectural opinion is still so uninstructed and 
therefore so feeble and ineffective. 

Still, the increased public interest shown in the architectural 
room at this year’s Academy exhibition is encouraging, and 
those who visit it will not be unrewarded. They will see, for 





————————— 
instance, how appropriate a footnote is nee 
James’s Church in Piccadilly in the ellie Boog. ow: ig 
bank at the corner of the churchyard—Sir Rauix fan bear 
sincere and courteous salutation to Sir Christopher ral 
The London Joint City and Midland Bank deserves our thank, 
for providing this occasion. Henceforth, too, I shall hear rs 
name of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. with respect, for they ; 7 
have had the vision to give a great architect a great pa 4 

An ink factory in Middlesex, thanks to its designers, Me - 4 
Wallis and Gilbert, can bear itself proudly in the conscious 
of architectural honesty, as also can a paper mill by i 
Thomas Grant; whilst the seemly bathing pool and pavili “ 
designed for Prestatyn by Messrs. Easton and Roberton 
would seem to show that even the Welsh Coast nee 
staunchest of the Philistine citadels, are beginning to wens 
whether good architecture may not after all be good business 

In his Church and Institute Mr. Maufe shows us with what 
credit and success a demand for “ something Gothic ” may by 
met by an architect with classical preoccupations if he be 
sufficiently ingenious. Those who have heard disquieting 
rumours as to how the Dominions intended to house them. 
selves at the British Empire Exhibition will be heartened hy 
Mr. Oakshott’s proposals for ‘* Australia,” which, though not 
of the austere simplicity that marks Messrs. Simpson anj 
Ayrton’s permanent exhibition buildings, will yet take js 
place very happily with its neighbours. 

On the whole, Cambridge has not been happy in its new 
buildings, but at Clare Mr. Gilbert Scott is adding a distip. 
guished piece of architecture to the University of a very fresh 
and individual sort. The sketch of Mr. Verity’s cinema does 
not do justice to the really noble pavilion that has just emerged 
from the scaffolding on the green at Shepherd's Bush. The 
monumental mass of its great black vault of a roof should beg 
memorable sight when a light powdering of snow gives 
emphasis to its dark bulk and plain stepped springing. Mr, 
Baker does himself and the Academy honour in his several 
exhibits, whilst Mr. Curtis Green, whose fine ‘“ Wolseley 
House ” in Piccadilly won him the first award of the newly. 
instituted prize for the best London facade of the year, shows 
designs for four characteristic small houses distinguished by 
great reticence, balance and sense of scale and for motor 
premises in Chelsea that will be well worth seeking out and 
seeing when completed. 

Lord Gerald Wellesley and Mr. Trenwith Wills are proving 
themselves a strong combination, and are here represented 
by a projet for a seaside house in Argyllshire that I hope will 
be realized. Taking it all through, the current exhibition is 
a distinctly good one, as full of promise as achievement, with 
singularly few of the mediocre productions to which in the 
past the architecture room has perhaps owed something of its 
notorious and disconcerting lack of public patronage. 

CLoucH Wu1t1iaMs-E ts. 





(The usual “ Recreations of London”’ will be found on p. 859.) 


BOOKS. 


_———— 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

Wueruer influenced by the weather or not, the production 
of books has dropped as suddenly as the barometer. My 
table this week bore a lighter load than for many weeks 
past and the number of notable books is correspondingly 
small. The most important is certainly The Letters of George 
Meredith to Alice Meynell, 1896-1907. The letters reveal, 
even to a casual glance, Meredith at his most Meredithian. 
The book, published by the Nonesuch Press, is a beautiful 
production : so, too, is Love Poems of John Donne—another 
book from the same publisher—which is bound in quarter 
parchment with cover and end-papers in a very effective 
Italian patterned paper in brown and cream. I congratulate 
the Nonesuch Press on both books. I congratulate it even 
on its review-slip, which is a work of art in itself. Another 
Meredith book is A Bibliography of Meredith, by Mr. ™. 
Buxton Forman, which is published by the Bibliographical 
Society. The book contains facsimiles of Meredith's writing 
in letters to Swinburne and Watts-Dunton and a fragment 
of a poem, and also of three title-pages. From Mr. Mart 
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a cadet small books, Seven Plays by Gilbert Cannan 
Socket ~ set Plays by Alfred Kreymborg, the American poct 
ind oe ” his wife, has run a ‘puppet-theatre in America 
wr lis book has a preface by Mr. 


ess. Lis 


who, x 
with considerable succ 
’ “aig. 
ys cecal on Sport, Natural History, and 
Angkor-Ruins in Cambodia, by P. Jeannerat 
contains an account of the 
astonishing buildings and sculpture at Angkor, by one who 
an sent there on an artistic and literary mission by the 
French Government. The book is copiously and strikingly 
illustrated. The Deer and Deer Forests of Scotland, by Alex. 
L MeConnochie, and A Naturalist in Hindustan, by R. W. G. 
Hingston, both published by Messrs. H. F. and G. Witherby, 
are ‘attractive, and The Life, Diaries and Correspondence of 
Jane Lady Franklin, 1792-1875, edited by Mr. W. BF, Rawnsley 
(Erskine Macdonald), appears to contain interesting material 


b Oks 


Explorat ion. 


° ‘ © Decne 
Beerski (Grant Richards), 


de 


shout travel and personalitics. 

In Great Britain and Prussia in the Eighteenth Century 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press) Sir Richard Lodge, Professor 
of History at Edinburgh, embodies his Ford Lectures delivered 
at Oxford last year. 

[am very glad to see that a contest in verse-speaking, 
which is to be known as the Oxford Recitations, is to be held 
at Oxford in the Examination Schools in the High Street 
on July 24th and 25th. The contest is for both children 
and adults, and is divided into nine classes. Adjudicators 
will be Sir Herbert Warren, Prof. Gilbert Murray, Prof. 
George Gordon, Mr. Laurence Binyon and Mr. John Masefield. 
It is hoped to make contest an annual affair. Seeing 
what excellent results have been obtained by such contests 
at the Edinburgh and Glasgow Musical Festivals, no one 
can fail to rejoice at the institution of the Oxford Recitations, 

Tue Lirerary Eprror, 


the 


CHIEF MINISTERS OF 
ENGLAND. 

Ans who remember Mr. Clive Bigham’s fascinating book, 

The Prime Ministers of Britain, will be delighted to hear of 

another volume from his pen, The Chief Ministers of England, 


THE 


920-1720. The Prime Ministers from 1720 onwards were 
probably more interesting in themselves than the Chief 
Ministers. Certainly they were more interesting to Mr. 


Bigham and to the ordinary reader. This docs not mean, 
however, that the earlicr statesmen were necessarily inferior. 
The Prime Ministers present a livelicr line owing to the 
fact that know so much more about the cighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries than we do about Mediaeval, Tudor, and 
Elizabethan times. However, in spite of the scantiness of 
material and the darkness of the stage, Mr. Clive Bigham has 
viven interesting ** characters.” As 
before, lis excellently chosen. The first, 
however, of the recails a tragedy. It shows the Painted 
Chamber in the old Palace of Westminster, which, incredible 
as it may seem, was not burnt by fire or destroyed by subsi- 
denee but was deliberately pulled down to make way for the new 
Houses of Parliament! That is to say, it survived the fire 
of 1854 but then fell a victim to Barry’s * breakers.” Con- 
idering how Gothically minded people thought themselves 


we 


. ° 
us a very series Ol 


) 


illustrations are 


in those days, and what a worship was professed for all things 
mediaeval, it seems almost impossible to believe. that there 
Was not a general insurrection against the pulling down of 
this Chamber. Think of its history! It was the 
bedehamber and treasury of the Saxon Kings. Here 
eld the curia regis of the Normans. It was the council- 
room of the Planiagencts, and the hall of assembly for the 
carly Parliaments. In fact, to use Mr. Bigham’s happy 


historic 
was 


words, it “was for five centuries the actual seat and centre 
t 1 , , , ** I] 4 

oi the Enelish Government. Ledward the Confessor died 
mit. Simon de Montfort was marricd within its walls, and 


here the victories of ¢ recy and Agincourt were announced to 
the world. ere the death warrant of Charles I. was signed, 
and Chatham lay in state. “From Earl Godwin to Earl 


Grey every Lirst Minister of the Crown has played his part 
within its walls.” It was eighty fect long, thirty wide, and 
Ilowever, neither its noble proportions, nor the 
frescoes and tapestries that adorned it, nor its high traditions 


forty high, 





availed to preserve it. There is, indeed, something almost 
magnificent in the boldness of the men who did not turn 
a hair at the thought of demolishing a building so august 
and breaking traditions fraught with a pathos so magnificent. 
It went down just as if it had been a cowshed or a tin-roofed hut. 

It would be interesting to know whether anybody protested ? 
Did Pugin shed a tear? Did Smirke show annoyance ? 
Did Wyatt merely pass by on the other side? Did not 
even the mediaevalized men of letters, the worshippers of 
Scott's novels and of Coleridge’s poems, protest ? However, 
the matter is one too painful to dwell on. 


Another admirable illustration is one rather vaguely 
described as “From a MS.” It represents “Thomas a 


Becket with Henry II, and Louis VII.” The attitude of the 
Kings turning back from their horses to tell the Archbishop 
what they thought of him, while the men-at-arms display a 
more vulgar but not more vehement contempt, is displayed 
with extraordinary vigour. Apparently the Archbishop's 
followers are. retorting with extracts from Iloly Writ and 
ecclesiastical denunciations. Very wonderful, also, is the 
picture of John Morton, Cardinal Archbishop of Canterbury, 
taken from a chancel screen. It shows a thoroughly English 
ace, though rather a disagreeable one. One is glad to see 
so good a reproduction of Holbein’s immortal ** Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex.’ It is one of the best portraits in 
the world. Iifliciency, mercilessness, intrigue, the cool head 
and the corrupted heart, are all preserved for us by the 
painter’s art. ‘* This face has a haze more chill than the 
Arctic Sea.” And yet the picture has nothing sensational 
about it. It is only when you wonder whether it would be 
nice to be tried for your life by such a man that you begin to 
have gooseflesh,. 

The account of Strafford affords good reading, and so does 
the story of that very dull man, Harley. But, though the 
book is not one which tempts the reviewer to run into 
several columns of comment by its pure fascination, it is, 
nevertheless, a work which will give great pleasure and leave 
the reader, as he ought to be left, with a living impression of 
the men dealt with. For the ordinary reader, literally dozens 
of lay figures come to life in its pages. 

J. St. Lor Srracuey. 


THE MINERS’ UNIONS OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM.* 


Tur Cambridge University Press has done well, though it is 
no more than we should have expected of it, to publish 
Mr. Welbourne’s essay, which was awarded the Thirlwall 
Prize, the Seeley Medal and the Gladstone Prize. For many 
years the two Unions with which the essay deals maintained 
an independent existence ; they did not federate themselves 
with the other miners’ unions. The others, no doubt, called 
them backward in their politics, but only those who are 
personally acquainted with miners can understand how 
tenacious they are of the traditions of their district, as well 
as of their trade, and how hard it is to move them against 
their will. 

Mining is the chief among what may be ealied the hereditary 
occupations of these islands. ‘“ Once a miner, always a 
miner,” is a safe rule. It might be thought that few men 
would definitely prefer to other callings that of spending a 
large part of their lives underground, and of being exposed 
to such disasters as occasionally shock the world. But when 
the conditions are looked into, they are seen to be rather 
different from what a first glance takes them to be. The work 
is performed in an equable temperature, free from the bitter 
attacks of the British winter to which the out-of-doors worker 
is exposed; there is something like security of employment, 
and the hours are not excessive. As for the disasters, the 
mortality among miners is considerably lower than in some 
trades, where death is persistent but not dramatic. Finally, 
miners, in their social habits, are « world apart; they have 
their own interests and their own sports, and a man who 
becomes detached from that highly gregarious life very soon 
wants to return to it. 

One of the chief impressions made on us by Mr. Welbourne’s 
essay is of the solid improvement in the conditions of mining 
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which have been achieved under the much abused capitalistic 
management. Certainly true guidance, firm hands and 
capable brains have been at work to produce so much order 
as there is now out of such higgledy-piggledy beginnings. 
It was in the early part of the thirteenth century, when the 
surface coal was almost exhausted, that the pitman—a good 
northern word—appeared. He dug down until the seam 
was reached, then the pit was widened in every direction 
until the unsupported roof would stand no longer. When 
the roof became dangerous, the pit was abandoned and a new 
one was dug. In the middle of the fourteenth century 
deserted workings of this kind, like enormous shell holes, 
were so numerous near Newcastle that it was dangerous for 
a stranger to ride into the town. In those days the Church 
wes the pioneer in all mining enterprise, as it was in most 
other things. Probably the first shipload of coal was sent 
from Newcastle to the Thames in the reign of Henry IL, 
but it was not until Elizabeth’s reign that the coal trade grew 
to importance. Elizabeth disliked ‘“* the foule smoke of the 
sea-cole,”’ but James I. was less sensitive (and perhaps it 
was a bad thing that he was), and in the coal boom during 
his reign there were already threats of the early exhaustion 
of supplies. The North country pitman was the prince of 
his craft until quite recent years, and Mr. Welbourne says 
that even to-day he is apt to look upon the miners of other 
districts as navvies rather than as proper miners. 

About 1730 the first attempts at ventilation were made. 
A furnace was built at the bottom of one shaft and the heat 
of the fire created an upward current of air; cold air then 
rushed down a second shaft. In the eighteenth century : 
visitor to the North found the pitmen “a rude, bold, savage 
set of beings, apparently cut off from their fellow-men in their 
interests and feelings.” Before the introduction of steam 
brought a steady demand for coal the pits worked very 
irregularly. There was a holiday of about a month at Christ- 
mas, chiefly because at that season the coal ships were kept 
inside the Tyne by contrary winds. To mark the temporary 
closing of the pit, the last hewn corf of coals was drawn up 
the shaft covered with lighted candles. ‘Two or three times 
a year a “ gaudy day ” was proclaimed. ‘There seems always 
to have been a gaudy on that spring day on which the cuckoo 
vas first heard. On his first journey to the North, John 
Wesley was shocked by the drunkenness and the language of 
the people. He describes in his journal a miners’ village. 
“It is inhabited by collicrs only, such as have been always 
in the first rank for savage ignorance, and wickedness of 
every kind. Their grand assembly used to be the Lord’s 
Day, on which men, women and children met together to 
play at chuck-ball and spun-farthing.’” Yet a few years 
later Wesley was able to describe miners in this very district 
as a pattern to others. They had “no jars of any kind 
among them, but with heart and soul provoke one another 
to love and good works.” The explanation was that Methodism 
had taken hold of them. Mr. Welbourne points out how 
the Methodist leaders were generally the leaders of industrial 
movements among the miners, and very often the prime 
authors of the strikes. 

The clothes worn by the eighteenth-century miners became 
virtually a uniform :— 

“Though the full rig is rarely seen outside the small Northumber- 
land villages the traditional working clothes are not yet abandoned 

a pair of short flannel trousers, white or blue checked ; a blue 
checked shirt, with a red tie; a jacket to match the trousers ; 
stout, square-toed shoes, and long knitted stockings of grey wool. 
But Methodist piety replaced the splendour of the holiday clothes 
by the respectability of Sunday blacks. The old-fashioned pitman 
wore his hair long, on week-days tied in a queue, on Sundays 
spread over his shoulders. At either temple was a curl, carefully 
rolled in paper over a small piece of lead, so that it would dangle 
in fantastic shape down his cheeks. Over a white shirt of fine 
linen was drawn a pair of blue velvet breeches. Next came long 
stockings, of pink, purple, or blue, clocked up to the knee; next, 
buckled shoes. The pitman’s coat was of shiny blue, with an 
even brighter lining. His hat had several bands of yellow ribbon, 
into which were stuck flowers. But his greatest glory was his 
waistcoat of brocade, his ‘ posy jacket,’ cut short to shew an inch 
or two of shirt above the waist-band.” 

We have been so much attracted by Mr. Welbourne’s 
researches into early history that we shall say very little 
about the much better known times that followed. There is 
a long record of strikes that failed and of trade unions that 
went under. The independence, not to say the pride, of 


Durham and Northumberland always militated against such 


a general mining organization as might have conque 
due time that best of Labour leaders, Mr. Burt aiaeae In 
moderation as well as his courage and honesty broy - —— 
a marked improvement of the conditions. — Listen ne 
speaking to the members of his union as to what his consej “9 
would allow him to do and not to do :— — 
“TI shall at all times claim the liberty of speak; 
on every question. I will not consent : the coy 
and mouthpiece of any man or body of men. 
vineed is right, that will I ever advocate to the 
What I am convinced is wrong, that I sh: 
it be popular or unpopular.” 


ng as I think 
He Mere too] 
What I am a 
best of my ability 
ill ever oppose, Whether 


FREDERIC HARRISON’S 
** ENVOI.”* 

Freperic Harrison died last January in his ninety-second 
year, and he was correcting the proofs of this volume on 
very morning of his last day. Mr. F. S. Marvin, who has 
contributed an introductory note, writes: “ He had read the 
first sheet and it was lying on his bed when I went in to say 
‘Good-bye.’ He asked for my criticism and showed me the 
varied table of contents. Our talk in those last few minutes 
touched on several other points as well, and his mental power 
and vivacity of manner seemed to me even greater than 
when I saw him in London in the summer. No one could 
have thought that the end was so near and that the final 
correction of those proofs would have fallen into other hands, 
The book which is thus so unexpected an epilogue to a long 
and distinguished life will appear to many readers to reflect 
not inaptly the many sided interests, the genial wisdom, the 
vigorous personality of its author.” An acquaintance with 
this volume, which is perhaps unique in the circumstances 
of its production, only confirms Mr. Marvin's opinion, Its 
author's varied interests are well represented, and appear in 
this place like the principal themes in a musical coda. The 
title paper, “ De Senectute,” is a dialogue in a college garden, 
a dialogue whichturns upon old age and in which the author's 
views are, oddly enough, presented to us through the agency 
ef a retired old country rector. His juristic and historical 
interests, which must be admitted to have produced his chief 
contributions to the literature and thought of his time, are 
not very well represented ; but there is one excellent paper 
on the City of Constantinople ; and—it almost goes without 
saying—the influence of these favourite studies can be traced 
everywhere. On the other hand, his preoccupation with 
literature has a disproportionate amount of space allotted to 
it, for there are no less than seven papers, for the most part 
lectures delivered to various literary societies, on such topics 
as the Art of Translation, the Sexcentenary of Dante, the 
Tercentenary of Moliére, Fielding, Smollett, Kingsley and 
Greck and Elizabethan Tragedy. Like all their author's 
critical work, they are marked by scholarship and good sense, 
but show nothing of the sensitiveness, on the one hand, nor 
the acuteness, on the other, that go along with first-class 
literary criticism: they lack the illuminating phrase. Thus, 
in the last-named paper, that on Greek and Elizabethan 
Tragedy, after describing what he is about to do as “ a perilous 
adventure which may be denounced as the paradox of a 
veteran scholar,” he throws down, “* in defiance of the orthodox 
critics,” what he calls his favourite paradox, which surprises 
us by being nothing more than the opinion that in pure 
unmixed tragedy the Attic dramatists are still unsurpassed in 
power ; and then he proves, to his and our satisfaction, that 
the Greeks excelled in Greek Tragedy. The fact is that 
Harrison brought to literature a real love of the subject, a 
wide knowledge, and his honest, independent and vigorous 
intellect, but he was never a critic except in the very loosest 
sense of that term, and it is a mistake to pretend that he was. 

Finally, there are two papers that were delivered as lectures 
to the Royal Institution, two inevitable papers on Comte’s 
Synthetic Philosophy, in which Positivism (or Humanism, 
as Harrison himself preferred to call it) is explained with 
undiminished enthusiasm and compared with all other 
synthetic systems, in particular those of Hegel and Spencer, 
to their disadvantage. A strictly scientific system that would 
not include psychology but put phrenology in its place is 
not likely to gain many new admirers at this late hour, and 
so the now familisr general argument in these papers is of 
no great concern ; but nevertheless it must be admitted that 








* De Senectute. Ly Frederic Harrizon. London: Fisher Unwin. [10s 6d.) 
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., Harrison, who had a better claim to speak than 
ogee then living, for he had the necessary perspective, 
sxy me v6 ior when he pointed out that * on every side 
did not om all forms of serious thought an unconscious 
a of which we trace the original source. Positivism 
the ait. + + ” But by far the most interesting chapter 
yolume is that in which the author writes as a 

alist. Stung a little by Mr. Lytton Strachey’s bland 
Ge set down his Victorian memories, which have a 
po hat no living man can excel. When he tells us that 
- a used to ask questions about the iron shutters that 
« epuke had put on the windows of Apsley House, we realize 
extraordinary that range is. He writes of the Court 


we ree 
Positiv 
js in 
of the whole 


iow e " 9 ° Ree 
wei? sorees With much of Mr. Strachey’s analysis), describes 
Se die the visit of Tsar Nicholas, the building 


~ tonics coronation, 
Victoria $ CO i ge aaa ea Se ra 
treat Exhibition, and other things that 


gem now rather matters of history than a man’s memory. 
He protests very vigorously against the current notion that 
there is, OF WaS, & Victorian type: “ Now, there is not, there 
never Was, any Victorian type, as having a common character 
ofits own, either in literature or in art, in habits or in manners. 
The two preceding reigns, he tells us, were times given over 
to license and vulgarity, and * much of the modern jesting 
about Victorian prudery is concealed impatience of a moral 
reformation after an evil time.” But, curiously enough, 
when he comes to such things as dress, manners, habits, 
ond furniture, he gives it as his opinion that the young persons 
of to-day have picked up their ideas of what they call ** Early 
Victorian” from Dickens and Thackeray and other novelists, 
sho were really describing manners of the Regency time— 
or from the caricatures of Giilray, Rowlandson, and George 
(ruikshank and from early numbers of Punch. It must be 
confessed that Dickens and the caricaturists mentioned 
probably dealt with the manners of an earlier time, but the 
statement as a whole can hardly be passed, and, indeed, the 
whole passage is clearly special pleading. It is perfectly 
obvious that whether there is or is not a definite Victorian 
type, @ person who grew to manhood in the period and lived 
right through it will not be the best judge of the matter, for 
the simple reason that he has been too mixed up in it to be 
able to look at it from the outside. In addition, there are 
sme capital passages on Continental travel in the “forties, 
when the face of Europe was still largely unchanged and the 
tourist still leisurely and companionable. Travelling was 
pleasanter then, he tells us, if only because the “ deep inter- 
national hatreds and jealousies had not matured,” and French, 
English,Germans and Italians could share the same carriage 
or table, hand the salt or pass the bottle, in all amity. 

His account of Oxford, 1848-1922, is of exceptional intcrest, 
and it is pleasant to find him stoutly resisting the pessimistic 
conclusions of old age and declaring that in all essentials 
Oxford has not really changed. ‘These memories of his have 
no capital fault but their brevity: we would exchange a 
bushel of his literary opinions for a few more chapters of 
reminiscence. Their author has perhaps often appeared to 
bulk too largely to younger readers, who have probably 
suspected that he was an overpraiscd and overestimated 
figure; a follower of a second-rate philosophy, an historian 
who never reached the first rank, a pleasant but not important 
qitie, a minor politician, and so forth; but such readers 
willdo him an injustice. He was not overestimated, because in 
in age ever tending towards narrow specialization he was an 
ll-round man ; he had the merits of the philosophical system 
he praised so long and with such vehemence, for he was 
himself a synthesis ; and a scholar and a humanist whom the 
long tale of years only mellowed. 


and opening of the ¢ 


THE FIRST REVOLUTION IN 
HUNGARY.* 
Wien the Great War collapsed in 1918 the interest of the 
British public in matters Continental, stimulated to an arti- 
ficial life by the events of the previous few years, also collapsed 
utterly. Old Empires were broken, new constitutions 
invented, vast new States appeared: John Bull did not turn 
ahair, Events were moving faster than they had done for 
ahundred years: century-old national and economic move- 
ments came to a head in a few months, translated themselves 
into maps and constitutions; perhaps even found their way 


* An Outlan’s Di wy. Wy Cécile Torma London: Philip Allan. (12s. 6d. net.) 


J 





into an occasional paragraph in the Daily Mail. But the 
general public took not the slightest interest. At the best, 
the names of the new States served as a new joke. Perhaps 
there is something screamingly funny in the word Czecho- 
slovakia, But the Hungarian is not amused. 

Imagine the Londoner's feelings were a vast and hostile 
Celtic Republic to be evolved from Ireland, Wales and Corn- 
wall; did a hostile Scotland, having already absorbed the 
mines of the North, turn greedy eyes on the Midlands: 
were East Anglia to be united to Scandinavia: were London 
itself to be torn by a series of revolutions and finally occupied 
by the Irish Republican army. It does not seem a very 
good joke. And if Miss Tormay and her like, the Awakening 
Hungarians and their propagandists, grow somewhat hysterical, 
take as unfair and one-sided a view of things as their oppo- 
nents, we have no right either to ridicule them or condemn 
them. Pressburg (Poszény), the old coronation city of the 
Hungarian kings, is now foreign soil. From Esztergom, the 
seat of the Cardinal Primate, the birthplace of the first Hun- 
garian king, one looks across the Danube at Czech frontier 
guards: hears perhaps a solitary Hungarian patriot on the 
far bank playing old national tunes on the horn. Budapest 
itself is paralysed because it is cut off from the counties on 
which it was economically dependent : is become a city with- 
out a future. Tlowever one may disagree with her attitude, 
one cannot but read Miss Tormay’s diary with sympathy and 
respect. The Magyar is by nature romantic, aristocratic, 
patriotic : those qualities alone could keep him alive through 
centuries of stress. There is much in him which makes him 
to the Englishman more sympathetic and comprehensible 
than most foreigners. It is only natural that he regards the 
catastrophe of the last few years as engineered by a diabolical, 
insane malevolence of fate. 

But that other forces have been at work to bring these things 
to pass goes, of course, without saying. ‘The constitution of 
Hungary was before the War one of the most backward in 
Europe. It was the last survival of feudalism. It was a 
state of vast landowners, who, in their dealings with their 
peasants, were practically a law unto themselves. That they 
frequently treated them with an almost patriarchal benevo- 
lence is beside the point. One cannot endorse Miss 'Tormay’s 
attitude that the peasant is an amiable creature to be treated 
by the aristocrat with gestures of graciousness, but a devil 
incarnate if he uses his pitchfork for other things than hay. 
To render a vast class of humanity dependent on one man’s 
goodness of heart is to court ruin. Thus to a certain extent in 
Transylvanian sans-culotlism Hungary reaped where she had 
sown. Moreover, however the Hungarian may protest that 
he treated his subject nations well, the fact remains that they 
did not enjoy their subjection. In conversation with the 
leader of one of these subject peoples, now by no means 
happy in the new State to which it has been joined, the 
present writer suggested, in order to see how it would be 
received, a return to Hungarian allegiance as a possible solu- 
tion of their difficulties. ‘* We have not such short memories 
as that,” was the tenor of the reply. Hungary may placard 
her walls with the ery of Nem, Nem, Soha, but she will never 
win back the frontiers of her old kingdom. Some new solu- 
tion of the vast international tragedy than that must be 
looked for, 

So much for the ‘“‘ lopping” of Hungary. With regard to 
the internal revolutions, Karolyi’s Republic and Béla Kiin’s 
Communism, it is difficult as yet to reach the truth. If she 
will forgive the suggestion, Miss Tormay was too much of a 
participant properly to see the game. She cannot refer to 
any of her opponents without a stream of invective. She 
gives one to understand that Count Karolyi is a congenital 
idiot as well as being a criminal: his Ministry a parcel of 
imbecile traitors, disguised Jews to a man. Colonel Linder, 
Krolyi’s Minister of War, she refers to as * the dipsomaniac 
lieutenant”: one would imagine from her account that he 
was already dead of delirium tremens if one had not recently 
seen him in perfect health, giving at any rate no outward sign 
of his alleged weakness. To the outside observer it would 
appear that in some policy germane to Karolyi’s pacifism alone 
lies hope for Central Europe : to Miss Tormay it is an anathema 
almost too filthy for enunciation. Indeed, it is a pity that 
her style is always pitched at the top note of rhetorical 
hysteria ; than which it would be difficult to imagine anything 
ultimately less effective, even as propaganda. She exhausts 
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her superlatives on her first page—the first day of Count 
Kérolyi’s National Council. It is difficult to imagine what 
extremities of vocabulary will be left to her when, in her 
second volume, she deals with the real reign of terror, when 
Béla Kiin established a torture-chamber in the House of Peers 
at Pest and “ everybody respectable was in gaol ”—or in the 
Danube. 

But there is almost a certain indecency in cavilling at such 
an account of national and personal suffering and heroic 
conviction in this manner: Miss Tormay’s diary deserves 
reading with sympathy and respect; and if not in itself 
history, is at any rate the material of history. What will be 
the upshot of this vast Continental upheaval is not merely 
a matter of the most moving human interest to the islander: 
it is likely in time to prove a matter of very real and very 
personal importance, 


REMEMBERED IN TRANQUILLITY.* 
Tur reminiscences of those who have seen many people and 
places always (so long as the writing is tolerable) provide a 
certain entertainment for their reader, for to watch a con- 
tinuous procession of persons and scenes, however superficially 
and vagucly they may be presented, produces in the spectator 
a soothing sense of effortless movement. It is like a travel 
film at the cinema. 

Such is the effect produced by Mr. Oscar Browning's 
Memories. His writing, if never distinguished, is never bad. 
He cannot reproduce vividly and visibly what he has seen, 
nor, among the crowd of persons (many of them enormously 
distinguished) whom he mentions does he ever present a living 
personality ; but he has a capacity for contentment and 
enjoyment and some of this he transmits to his reader. He 
falls, however, into the mistake common to so many writers 
of reminiscences (we pointed it out not long ago in the case of 
Mr. Douglas Ainslic) of supposing that the mere mention of 
names and chronicling of events is of interest and importance. 
Consequently, we get many passages like this :— 

“At Rome I lost no time in visiting my friends, Dr. Ashby at the 
British School, Countess Pasolini at the Palazzo Sciarra, but I found 
that she had gone to her own palace in the Piazza San Carlo dei 
Catinari, one of the largest in Rome. I heard Pergolesi’s Serva 
Padrona at the Teatro dei Piccoli, which showed that operas with 
interesting music can well be performed by marionettes, if competent 
actors are not forthcoming. I met there Willy Ferrero, the marvel- 
lous boy conductor, whom I had seen perform at the Augusteo, and 
found that he was a simple merry child. I called at the .. .” 


However, it goes on like that for some time. 

There is one characteristic in the book which is so obtrusive 
that it cannot be ignored, namely, Mr. Browning’s exaggerated 
sense of his own importance. The effect which it produces is 
oceasionally amusing, but generally extremely irritating. 
Writing of a certain voyage, he remarks :— 

“There was a good deal of speaking on board, and Lloyd George 
always put me up to speak, because he said I was by far the best 
speaker on the ship. This was great praise from an accomplished 
orator, but I suppose he wanted to escape himself and saw how 
easily L was flattered.” 

“. .. Lloyd George wanted to hear my lecture ... So one 
evening when I was sitting on deck he came to me and said : ‘* There 
are some people downstairs who would like to hear yourlecture, if 
you would give it.’ It was a great temptation, but the sea was 
choppy, and, although I was a good sailor, I thought that to lecture 
in a choppy sea was a risky thing to do. So I declined. I thought 
he looked disappointed and rather annoyed, and indeed I have 
heard since that he was. I have always regretted it, because I 
treated a friend badly, and if I had given it, who knows what future 
post of lucrative distinction I might not have obtained.” 

*. . . just before I left Calcutta three Indian Princes paid me 
State visits of adieu at Government House, which the Viceroy was 
delighted to encourage.” 

“I lived in great luxury, dining in the private dining-room and 
sitting next to Prince Eitel Friedrich, whom I did not much admire.” 

**T will first mention Count de Salis, the English Ambassador to 
the Vatican, the model of a courtly and cultivated English gentle- 
man... He introduced me to the Areadia, and we often sat there 
together in the most prominent seats.” 


Yes, let there be no mistake : in the most prominent seats. 





Oscar Browning. London: Fisher Unwin. 


* Memories of Later 
(10. Gd. Let.) 


Years. By 
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PICCADILLY.* 


Tuis is an interesting novel, and in many respects an origin: 
one. Perhaps the reviewer cannot do better than give - - 
of vague summary, and quote a specimen of the style = 

Carinthia is out of work, on the edge of despair ens : 
London. Her first contact is with a Russian, a poor _— 
who gives her some food, and then when one is just Pe 
interested in him, is gone. Then the main thread | ng 
Carinthia is pitchforked into a household to which neither sh 
nor the reader holds the slightest clue: the household t 
Patrick Temple, a well-known artist, and Pelham Wace hi 
pupil. There is Mary—Mrs. Temple—an incomprehensible 
creature till one recovers the clue of her past: and there is 
Laura—beautiful, vulgar in a few mannerisms rather than in 
nature, still very young and yet a mistress for the second 
time, an enigmatic creature never fully explained, even in hye 
last desperate act. There is Pelham’s love for her, and 
Carinthia’s growing love for Pelham: Pelham’s growing 
interest in Carinthia: the reaction, portrayed in one quite 
excellent scene, of Carinthia and Laura: and in four short 
days the whole thing is over. But one is left with the feeling 
that the influence of those four days on Carinthia, as well as 
on the more direct participants in the drama, will be quite 
incalculable. 

This is only the barest summary: the plot is worked out 
with a breadth, a contemporancous attention to the different 
threads of the narrative, that is highly admirable. Ag for 
the style, it is, by its very ideals, difficult. The following ‘s 
rather an extreme specimen :— ; 

“No.” Carinthia clinched her exchange suddenly with a mono: 
syllable that went no farther. They seemed to her all at once, ig 
the umber shell of the hall, a group with cars, which held its multi- 
feelers of interpretation over the abyss of her recent dereliction, 
That was receding. How quickly it was receding! Why should 
she play moon to its tides in order to market their sympathy ?” 


egins, 


That is an extreme example: but even that, in its proper 
context, is plain as a pikestaff. Miss Coyle has the rare knack 
of evolving lucidity by the nice correlation of obscurities, 
Therefore anyone who tries to skip when reading Piccadilly 
deserves all the confusion he gets. 


naey ‘ ‘ 
MUMBO JUMBO 
Tur first sixty-seven pages of Mr. Clews’s book are occupied 
with a breathless, Rabelaisian torrent of invective against 
everything modern, and principally against science, demo- 
cracy, votes for women and modern art. In words which 
tumble over his pages in unordered riot : in words some of 
which are English, some of which are American, and some of 
which are Clews, he proclaims the ideals of Divine inequality 
and the abolition of steam-power. fle regrets the disappear- 
ance of the fine old civilizations founded on slavery. In 
“the stylized, solicitous family butler, who, alas! is rapidly 
disappearing,” he finds “* one of the few remaining symbols 
of civilization . . . for without him and his traditional 
mutton-chop whiskers or smooth-shaven face—an_ insignia 
of service of which every honest servant is proud—there can 
be no art or culture.” Here is a taste of his style :— 
“Beelzebub, enthroned on his steam-roller of machine science 
and communism, is at our garden gate, with his ever-increasing 
hordes of disciples and dupes: necromancing matoids, ‘arty 
jukes, scientific hooligans, literary morons, mechanized submen, 
egocentric reformers, serialized snorting democrats, gold brick 
swamis, willy-nilly silly Fabians and Shavians, I.W.\W. defectives, 
militant vulgarians, news-delirians, press-phobians, gutter and 
parlour Socialists, apostate muddlemental Engelists, ‘Tolstoyists, 
Russellists and Kropotkinists ; beetle-browed mephitic syndicalists, 
Semitic Marxists, megalomaniacal internationalists, half-fool collec 
tivists, paranoiac Bolshevists.” 
In short, he attacks all that may be symbolized by jaz, 
and regrets the old days cf quiet refinement in the most 
uproariously vulgar prose that we have ever read ; and, a 
we read, we felt impelled to exclaim : ** Go hon, Mister ¢ lews, 
yer're jokin’.” The next sixty-two pages of abuse are set 
jnto the description of the characters of the play, and then, 
at last, is Act I. The play itself is intended to expose the 
* Piccadilly. By Kathleen Coyle. 
t Mumbo Jumbo. By Henry Clews, Jr. 








London: Jonathan Cape. s. 6d } 
London: Grant Richards. [7s. 6d. net] 
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nations of modern art-dealers and the gullibility 


vile macht It is all preposterously impossible 


¢ modern art-patrons. 
0 : 
snd very amusing. 


THE CLOCKWORK MAN.* 


isporting the reader to the world of A.D. 8000, 
yr. Odle uses the much simpler device of introducing an 
sshabitant of that far-off future into the familiar surroundings 
dan own day. Coming over the brow of the hill one peaceful 
afternoon, the Clockwork Man’s strangely jerky move- 
ments, like those of an ill-controlled mechanism, were a source 
of anxiety to at least one spectator at the edjacent cricket 
match, and when, subsequently, the stranger accepted the 
nsition of eleventh man in one of the teams, his conduct 
yas startling and disastrous. Of course, he was not at once 
recognized for what he was, and some of the less sophisticated 
villagers declared that the Devil had arrived in person ; 
hut it soon became evident to a Cambridge undergraduate 
«ho watched him that he must be a visitor from the future, 
«hen mankind will have dispensed with Time by means of an 
apparatus which enables them to travel up and down the 
centuries as easily as we do from one part of London to 
another. The Clockwork Man himsclf explains his sudden 
appearance in the present when he is taking to the Curate. 
He hed wandered by accident into the village hall where a 
children’s entertainment was in progress, and being accosted 
by the Curate as a conjurer who had been ordered from 
Gamage’s, denies the fact, but in a moment changes his mind :— 
“Tt suddenly occurs to me that I am indeed a conjurer, and 
that all my actions in this backward world must be regarded in 
the light of magic.’ 
The Curate’s eyebrows shot up in astonishment. 
‘Magic?’ he queried, with a short laugh. ‘Oh, 
bargain for magic. Only the usual sleight of hand.’ 
‘You see, I had lost faith in myself,’ said the Clockwork Man, 
plintively. ‘I had forgotten what I could do. I was so terribly 


jxsrEAD of trar 


summer 


i+ 


, 


we didn't 


van dow.” 
This is admirable comedy. Just to show his skill the 
automaton produced out of the middle of 


a parrot-cage 
next week. The Curate collapses. ‘ I must have frightened 
him,” the amateur conjurer whispered. ‘* But I enly wanted 
to show him and the parrot-cage happened to be handy.” 
He trundled forward again and lurched into the middle of 
the street. ‘* Death,” he reflected, ‘* that was death, I suppose. 
They still die.” 

Some readers, no doubt, will recognize the Wellsian manner, 
ind probably the author himself would be the first to admit 
it. But in a ease like this, where so much has been worked 
ut on independent lines, that need not be a serious defect. 
The tension in the Jatter part of the book is very high, and the 
antagonism between the undergraduate, the visitor’s champion, 
and the local doctor, his adversary, skilfully conveyed. Mr. 
Odle has the trick, too, of leading the reader along the pleasant 
footpaths of romance to consider the human side of highly 
abstruse speculations. 


According to Gibson. By Denis Mackail. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Gibson, the club bore whose stories are here related, is a 
kindof Chestertonian character, and we expect him to turn out 
to be the Archangel Gabriel or the old man of the sea, but 
Mr. Mackail’s imagination is less fantastic if more probable, and 
his identity is ingenious if not transcendental. The best of 
Gibson’s tales, all of which he pretended were true, is the 
ghost story, though most are good and written in Mr. Mackail’s 
usual attractive manner with flashes of real irony and wit. 
We feel we should like to hear more of Rufus the dog; he 
sounds a charming character; perhaps he will ‘ feature” in 
Mr. Mackail’s next book ? 


Pippin. By Archibald Marshall. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.) 

_ When a veteran novelist makes an entirely new departure 
in the tvpe of story which he writes the public must listen to 
him with respectful attention. It must be confessed, however, 
that Mr. Marshall does not seem to have complete mastery of 
the new medium which he has chosen. His forte is in the 
description of English society of the squire class, and the rather 
vague, dateless wanderings of Pippin are not invested with 
Sufficient romance to make them attractive. The constant 
interpositions of stories told by the characters whom the hero 
meets in his travels are hardly justified by the interest of the 
atratives in question. The best part of the book is the 
description of how Pippin joins a circus. 





* The Clockwork Man. E. V. Odle. London: Heinemann. 
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| any corresponding gain in idiosyncratic local colour. 


Speed the Plough. Butts. and Hall. 


7s. 6d.) 

Miss Butts’s manner in these short stories is hysterical and 
rather shocking : she over-reaches herself repeatedly. By a 
somewhat foolish obscurity of style, a slightly ridiculous over- 
subtlety in the sophistication of the semi-mystical love interest 
which is her chief psychological stock-in-trade, she quite over- 
weights whatever significance the original idea may have 
had, and barely even holds the reader’s attention. The title- 
piece is worthless: ‘In Bayswater” shows an occasional 
gleam of merit, but finally overcomes the reader with ennui, 
which is a pity. ; 


By Mary (Chapman 


Dedication. By Henrietta Leslie. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

It is ag rage. that Mr. Cape seems to be settling down 
to publish this kind of thing. It is competent commercial 
fiction, with a sentimental bias tempered in accordance with 
the requirements of good taste, but with no more literary 
value than the lining of a hat. Jimmy Younger finds a one 
book novelist, Sarah Atherway, about to throw herself from 
the Embankment. Of course she doesn’t; and Jimmy, a 
young farmer with a sentimental affection for cows and goats 
and things, soon allows his natural good-heartedness to bubble 
out over Sarah. In fact, he devotes his life to her: the rest 
of the book follows their vicissitudes and has a “ trick” 
ending of a conventional and annoying kind. It is a pity, 
because Mr. Cape has frequently published work of a very 
different calibre. . 

The Dreamer. By Leopold Spero. (Melrose. 6s.) 

Mr. Spero’s novel treats of the schooldays and adolescence 
of a not very unusual young man, and his style does little to 
compensate for the triteness of his theme. He varies the 
eternal Etonandmagdalen by sending his hero to a London 
Grammar School and one of the less illustrious Cambridge 
Colleges, but fails to make up what he loses in glamour by 
The 
hero has a natural gift for unpopularity without evincing any 
particular fineness of character to justify it, and the author’s 
treatment of his trip to Germany immediately before the 
outbreak of the late War is a purely catchpenny and vulgar 
one. The hero, of course, joins up on the last page; one 
suspects that this novel was written several years ago. At any 
rate, it would be more likely to have met with success then 
than it is now. ; 


The Groundswell, By Alfred B. Stanford. (Appleton. 7s. 6d.) 

The author was born in New Jersey, and has passed a fair 
part of his life at sea, and his style shows a competence of the 
usual American commercial technique. A sea-story, of its 
kind neither good nor bad. It is impressed on one that 
“ This is an Appleton Bock.” 


Original Companions. By Isobel Wylio Hutchison. (Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d.) 

The autobiographical heroine, Ethne, is born in the Hebrides. 
The style is personal, detailed ; much of the story is told in 
letter form, and it covers a long period of time, but it presents 
a psychological or rather spiritual study of distinct interest. 


PERIODICALS. 
The Burlington Magazine. 
Mr. Muirhead Bone makes a strong appeal against the 


extra paying days at the National Gallery, the Tate and 
the Wallace. We find his arguments unanswerable. But 


why has he not mentioned the National Portrait Gallery, 
which suffers from a similar Treasury imposition, suffers 
more, perhaps ? It is only the force of public opinion which 
can remove this intolerable barrier between the public and 
our great collections. Besides other interesting matter, the 
May issue contains the conclusions of Sir Charles Holmes’s 
articles on the Giorgione problems at the National Gallery 
and Mr. D. S. McColl’s on French eighteenth-century furniture 
at the Wallace Collection. Mr. Collins Baker makes a 
scholarly examination of Catena. 


Scribner’s Magazine. 

The advertisements are the most interesting part of Scrib- 
ner’s: there are over a hundred pages of imaginative fiction 
and wild romance. In phrasing and illustration we are far 
behind American advertisers. In the body of the magazine 
Professor William Lyon Phelps tells us of his predilections in 
idiom ; incidentally he calls attention to the fact that English- 
men say “ he don’t” instead of * he doesn’t.” Mr. Mencken 
has already explained certain of our enormities in speech : 
we say “tart” for ‘* fiancée,’ he informed us. We should 
welcome a more thorough exposition of our unconscious 
crimes. <A selection is given from the newly published Ictters 
written by George Meredith to Alice Meynell. 

The Chapbook. 

The April and the May issues of Mr. Harold Monro’s 
Chapbook afford excellent material for those who generalize 
and make comparisons. In the April number Mr. Alfred 
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Kreymborg collects several unpublished poems by modern 
American writers. He confesses in a rather delirious preface 
that some of the more established poets have been unable to 
contribute ; but this, he believes, is not wholly unfortunate : 
it has allowed him to make room for younger and less-known 
poets. We were most attracted, however, by the poems of 
writers whom we already knew—in especial by those of Mr. 
Robert Frost and Mr. Conrad Aiken. The newer poets seem 
feverishly anxious to be rebellious and completely at a loss 
in searching for something to rebel against. In the May 
number we have poems by English writers. It is enlivened 
by two idiomatic, neat, and personal poems by Mr. W. H. 
Davies, and two formless but vigorous poems by Miss Edith 
Sitwell. In addition, Captain Ford Madox Ford publishes an 
alert and sensitive parody of the modern manner in poetry. 


Chambers’s Journal. 

Mr. Phil Forsyth’s tale “ Heredity ” is a lively comedy of 
humours in the setting of such novelists as Anthony Trollope 
and Mrs. Gaskell. It has less subtlety and is more farcical 
than the best stories in this manner, but it is certainly 
amusing. Mr. Charles E. Alford contributes an account of 
the birds which are becoming extinct through the rapacity 
of collectors, and Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon Casserly gives 
a warmly-coloured description of Algiers, La Ville Blanche. 


or 


POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
International Aspects of Unemployment. By Watson 
Kirkeonnell, M.A. (Allen and Unwin. 6s. 6d. net.) 

We feel that, on principle, and quite apart from its literary 
or economic merits, we must welcome any treatise which 
insists on the necessity for international co-operation as a cure 
for the evils that are the result of the extreme spirit of 
nationalism provoked by the War, and exaggerated by the 
more disastrous peace. The modern world depends for its 
existence on a basis of international economics. Post-War 
nationalism is inflamed patriotism: in Mr. Kirkconnell’s 
own words, “it would set up hypertrophies within the 
broad body of mankind; and thence comes lingering 
death.” Civilization must achieve international co-operation 
or perish ; and unemployment, the main subject of this book, 
is one of the outstanding evils of the moment, for which the 
author suggests an immediate remedy. Universal mobility of 
labour is, roughly, his scheme ; and it is interesting to note 
that the same possibility has lately been the subject of dis- 
cussion among the employers of the United States. Mr. 
Kirkeonnell diagnoses quite ably, and is excellent in_ the 
marshalling and application of historical evidence. Alto- 
gether the book is to .¢ commended, although we could wish 
that Mr. Kirkconnell would sometimes be less profuse and 
grandiose with his analogies. 


Social Life and the Crowd. By J. Lionel Tayler. (Leonard 
Parsons. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This essay is a criticism of all simple theories of government, 
and is based on the modern tendency of social studies 
towards the recognition of a complexity—hitherto undreamed 
of—in all social reactions and relations. All straightforward 
theories of government are inadequate by virtue of their 
fuilure to take account of the influence of desire and emotion 
in human behaviour. Thus, the neo-Communists, who lay 
stress on the basic impulses of men and women, and desire to 
organize mental enginecring in order that they may avoid 
the evils of the * round peg in the square hole ” policy, would 
seem to have a good deal! of sound matcrial with which to start 
an impulse theory of democracy. Mr. Tayler examines the 
social theories of Rousseau, Hegel and Gladstone and passes 
on to more modern theories, the while, lavishly sprinkling his 
path with quotations from every conceivable authority. The 
book is badly put together, and does not seem to be the product 
of much profound thought. But it may serve to stimulate 
the study of an important subject. 


Child Mediums. By Irene Hernaman. Introduction by G. K. 
Chesterton. (St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, Sussex.) 

This admirably written little pamphlet calls attention to 
an evil almost as great as that of the Red Sunday Schools. 
If the authors have their facts correctly it seems that an 
organized attempt is being made by certain spiritualistic 
societies to train English children between the ages of ten 
and eighteen to become mediums. Spiritualistic Sunday 
Schools, called Lyceum Schools, are being set up all over the 
country, and in them childr.n ar» taught how to “ trance,” 
7.e., to induce in themselves some sort of loss of consciousness 
in order that their bodies may become possessed by spirits, 
offering them as “instruments” through which “ they can 
make their loving presence and message known.” Surely 
children should be protected from so terrible a mental and 
moral risk, if necessary by law. 

In Defence of Women. By H. L. Mencken. (Jonathan Capo. 
7s. Gd. net.) 

It had been better for Mr. Mencken's rather insecure reputa- 
tion in this country if he had not seen fit to publish this trivial 


opus, as he might call it, in England. It is only slightly 

valuable than his literary criticism, and rather mor J More 
ficial than the usual run of his sociological treatises, Super. 
< es, 


from his occasional humour—for in spite of his stra; Patt 
} *“s 7 ° 
cheap and monotonously repetitive smartness Mr Meneke 

yy _eencken 


manages often to be definitely funny—it is a dull 
book. Ile admits the platitudinousness of the 
and inconclusive truths it contains, but he does not eo; 

to the contradictions in his arguments which cancel o — 
truths there are, nor does he warn the reader a et 


and empty 
few scatte red 


; L gainst the hact. 
and fallacy of his own observations. These emndiean 
composed during the irrational fervour of wartime may haw 

’ ay lave 


served to amuse their author, but they scarcely help towards 
the solution of a romantic problem which the present gen “ ‘ 
: gene 


tion feels has, anyhow, no reality. ad 


The Falsifications of the Russian Orange Book. Py) 
by Baron G. von Romberg. Translated by Major ( 
Bridge. (G. Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) ‘ 

This pamphlet, issued on behalf of the German Foreie 
Office, is intended to show that the Russian Orange Bock 
published in August, 1914, gave a garbled version of the tele 
graphic messages interchanged between M. Sazonoff at Petre ‘ 
grad and the Russian Embassy in Paris during the fortnight 
before war was declared. Mr. Gooch, in a brief preface ales 
to accept the German ceditor’s argument. After carefully 
reading the documents, published in full by the Bolsheviks, y> 
are bound to say that the editing of the Russian Foreion 
Office was far more honest than we should have supposed 
The additions were trivial. The passages omitted were really 
unimportant or were mere repetitions of what had appeared 
in other publications of the kind. Anexception may perhaps be 
made in the case of a telegram of July 31st from the Russian 
Military Attaché in Paris, stating, on the authority of the 
French War Minister, that ** the Government is firmly decided 
on war”; but the words “ firmly decided * may have been 
changed in the process of translation and retranslation, and 
in any case the message was sent very late at night when 
Germany had_ revealed her evil intentions and all hope oj 
averting the disaster was at an end. It is curious that the 
German Foreign Office, whose own White Book was a veritable 
masterpiece of garbling and falsification, should try at this 
time of day to pick holes in M. Sazonoff’s Orange Book, and 
with so little success, 

The Martyrdom of Smyrna and Eastern Christendom. 
Compiled by Dr. Lysimachos Oeconomos. (G. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. Oeconomos, the Modern Greek Lecturer at King’s 
College, has collected from the newspaper files the reports 
showing how the Kemalists systematically massacred the 
Christians in Eastern Anatolia, and how they continued the 
work in Smyrna and Eastern Thrace. It is a terrible story, 
and the million refugees in Greece, who have lost all rather 
than remain under Turkish rule, attest its truth. Dr. 
Oeconomos appeals to ** the World’s Conscience,” but, now 
that Turcophilism is once more in fashion, we fear that he 
appeals in vain. 


lished 
Cyprian 


American Individualism. By Herbert Hoover. (Heincmana. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

This is an extraordinarily interesting little book as showing 
Mr. Hoover's charming ideas about the United States. Un- 
fortunately, however, we fear that it is more a statement o! 
an ideal than a reality. Its general note is enlightened 
conservatism, but we wonder if its philosophical aspect will 
bear close scrutiny in the light of all the facts. We wish we 
could believe that America has an individualism differing so 
strongly in the way Mr. Hoover suggests from that to be found 
in other parts of the world. We should not like to accuse 
Mr. Hoover of faulty observation; let us say it seems not 
quite thorough nor guided wholly by the scientific spizit. 


Cross Currents in Europe To-Day. By Charles A. Board. 
(Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Beard’s book is not in the last resort a good hook, but 
it is a very useful one. He is short without being really 
concise, and long without being really full. It wants boiling 
down and then adding to. But, as a rather slight panoramic 
summary of post-War Europe, it is invaluable : there is very 
little prejudice to discount, and he scems accurately, fully, 
and recently informed, whether he is discussing the rise 
peasant democracies in Eastern and Central Iurope or t 
astonishing development and centralization of German indust 
under the genius of Hugo Stinnes during the last few year. 
He also gives a remarkably lucid précis of such of the course 
of secret diplomacy in the decade before the War as the pud- 
lication of the German, Austrian, and Russian archives ha 
brought to light. Of course, he cannot treat the subject 
any length in a slim book of lectures, but his summa 


v 








be read by all unfamiliar with the subject. Even if one does 
not necessarily endorse all his conclusions—with regard t 
Austro-Serbo-Russian diplomacy especially the present write! 
suspects that a fuller study of the Austrian archives might 
rather have adjusted the balance of his conclusions, partict 





larly upon the Sarajevo murder—one must, at any rte, 
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t that he provides the necessary apéritif to a somewhat 
- repast ; and a more admirable corrective to be taken 
v, y : * >) rere » , ° > . ° . 
ae by the newspaper-reader it would be hard to imagine. 


” % Y ~.T 

BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 

The Thrift Cook Book. By Marion Harris Neil. (Chambers. 
3s, 6d. net.) — ; 

We recommend The Thrift Cook Book to our readers ; it 

-an excellent little volume. It is perhaps a pity that rather 

cae foreign dishes were not included in it, more Italian 

nore : - ° ° ° 

v yentas and rice dishes and more American corn dishes, 

rt to wish this is to wish for a larger and a therefore more 

“e ve book. We have tested several of the recipes and 


expensi ds | 
far have come upon no unsatisfactory ones. 

sO le 

Getting Ready to be a Mother. By Carolyn Conant Van 
Blarcom. (Macmillan. 6s. net.) 


“Less than half of all pregnancies are normal,” say the 
two New York doctors who write their preface to this little 
book, “* and the illness and loss of human life, from causes 
associated with childbirth, are distressingly and_ needlessly 
high.” Only a trifling number of these abnormalities need for 
4 moment injure the lives of mother or child if simple pre- 
cautions are taken beforehand. It is only when the pre- 
cautions are neglected that the abnormality becomes in any 
nse an illness. We in England shall probably consider 
cme of the precautions which Mrs. Blarcom recommends 
to the nursing and expectant mother as a little absurd and 
tiresome, but for the most part the book is not, as are so 
many books of this kind, fussy. It is, moreover, illustrated 
with charts and diagrams, which are not usually found in 
popular books of this kind. There is, for example, a lucid 
chapter on embryology giving particulars of pre-natal life, 
with weights and measurements and so on, which will greatly 
interest young mothers and experienced ones as well, for 
such information is not usually available to the layman 
short of procuring a copy of some portentous tome such as 
Gray's Anatomy. Perhaps the book might prove slightly 
alarming to a nervous woman, but to the confident majority 
it will prove interesting ard stimulating. Mrs. Blarcom has 
had the good sense to see that though many of the particulars 
which she gives (such as those of pre-natal developments 
before-mentioned) are of no practical direct use to the mother, 
yet the attitude of scientific interest which such knowledge 
brings is of very real value. The book is a little too difficult 
to be put into the hands of working mothers, but it would 
prove a first-rate textbook for those who give informal 
talks to mothers cither at welfare centres or at home. 


MUSIC. 


How to Play the Piano. By Mark Hambourg. (C. Arthur 
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Filling-up. 
For uniformity and dependability in motor 
spirit the Golden Pump on the _ road-side 
throughout the kingdom is the guarantor and 
purveyor. Quick service, direct to the tank— 
petrol filtered to the last drop—not a drip 





wasted, ; 
‘The experienced motorist knows that perfcct 
carburation Tr mum carbonisat su - even 
running—cool engine depend entirely upon 


purity, volatility and wuniformity—qualities 
embodied in every gallon of Prat Insist on 
getting it from the Golden Pump or the 
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oe interest of the general 
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Service. 
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| PRATTS 


Uniform everywhere 
Dependable always 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., 
1 S.W 


36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 











Pearson. 3s. Gd. net.) 

Few pianists could read this expanded and rechristened 
edition of Mr. Hambourg’s How to Become a Pianist without 
some profit. Bad piano-playing, like other crimes, is com- 
pounded largely of wrong habits and mistaken principles. 
These Mr. Hambourg sets right in several chapters on the 


~ 


elements of technique. The last half of the book deals with 
the subtleties of expression, memorizing and more advanced 
technique. There are also specimen lessons on works by 
Chopin and Beethoven. Mr. Hambourg makes such penetrat- 
ing and well-considered remarks upon the playing of Chopin 
generally that we wonder that his own interpretations do not 
come closer to his high ideals. Many diagrams, musical 
illustrations and a compendium of well-selected exercises 
(many of them, we believe, used by Leschetitsky, the master 
of both Mr. Hambourg and Mr. Paderevski) increase the 
undoubted value of this sane and stimulating book. 


The Musical Directory, 1923. (Rudall, Carte and Co. 6s. net.) 

The seventy-first annual issue of this useful compilation. 
In it purveyors of bad music and good music, singers, instru- 
mentalists and composers all toe the same infiexible line of 
alphabetical order. Incidentally, there is apparently only 
one professional player of the viole d'amour in London. The 
directory contains information about musical institutions, 
schools and societies, 


The National Opera Handbooks: Hiinsel and Grete!, The 
Marriage of Figaro, The Scraglio, The Magic Flute. By 
A. Corbett-Smith. (Grant Richards. 1s. net each.) 
_The return of the British National Opera Company to Covent 
Garden coincides with the appearance of four more of these 
useful small books, each describing in plain language the music 
and plot, flavoured with a dash of history, of the opera it 
concerns. The handbooks are meant to be read _ before 
attending a performance, and by their aid casual opera goers 
will understand the better all that they hear and see. The 
more usuaily performed operas of Mozart and many of Wagner's 
are now published in this series. Major Corbett-Smith has 
(Continued on page 856.) 


The Largest Choice of Artistic 
Designs and Beautiful Colours 
in the worid, 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 


‘LIBERTY & CO., LTD.,  25SENT, 87; 














INDIAN TEAK PARQUET FLOORS. 


BEST DANCING SURFACE 
AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 


HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 
25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 





Digestible Cocoa 


Next to its nourishing properties, the great merit of Savory & 
Moore’s Peptonized Cocoa & Milk is that it is quite easy ot 
digestion. It can be taken and enjoyed, without fear of dis- 
agreement, even by those who have to exclude tea, coffee, or 
ordinary cocoa from their dietary 





It is thus especially useft for Invalids, Convalescents, 
Dyspeptics, and all who suffer from digestive weakness, 


It is renowned for its remarkably fine flavour, and as it needs 


neither milk nor sugar, it has the further advantage of being 
easily and quickly prepared. 

TESTIMONY :—“I like your Cocoa & Milk very much. The flavour 
is delicious, and I find that ft agrees with me much better than the heavier 
cocoas I used to take. For the last two months I have suffered from 


preparation at supper time, I find that I 


insomnia, but, since taking your 
feelings that I had 


sleep much better and have none of the disagreeable 


when I used other cocoas. As a promoter of sleep al well worth 
its cost.” 
Tins, 2/2 and 3/6, of all Chemists and Stores. Sole Manufacturers— 


oa \ 
ondon, W. 


SAVORY & MOORE, Lid., Chemists to THE KING, 143 New Bond St., 
V. 1. 


SAVORY & MOORE’S PEPTONIZED 
COCOA & MILK 
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Chateau Livran, one of the 
most delightful wines of 
France, is offered to-day by 
the actual growers at such a 
reasonable price that every- 
body can enjoy this pure 
and generous French Claret 


daily at Lunch or Dinner. 


CHATEAU 
LIVRAN 


GOLD MEDAL CLARET 


Chateau Livran—Red._ : 
: The Perfection of Claret. : 
: Per dozen bottles, : 
: Carriage Paid 24 / - 
Sample half bottle, 1/6 post free 


: Chateau Livran—White. 
The finest beverage white 

: wine of France. : 
° REDUCED PRICE, : 


Per dozen bottles, : 
Carriage Paid 3G/- : 


London, W.1. 
Also 17 Deansgate, Manchester; 
116 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow; 
8 Spring Gardens, Buxton; and 
57 King’s Road, Brighton. 





Me eM ae 


-\ JAMES L. DENMAN & CO., LTD. 
KH Denman House, 20 Piccadilly, 
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INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 





Endowment Assurance is the ideal 
combination of Life Assurance and 


Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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an unfortunate bent for dedications. There is, ind 
thing ambiguous in the inscription upon the fly 
and Gretel :—** This handbook for Squirrels , © 


eed, some. 
leat of Hansel 
. . . 
Music Competition Festival crnest F 
Paul. ro 6d. net.) Me By Eran Foul, 
This addition to the Musicians’ Bookshelf 
under false colours. Those who know of Mr. Fowles a 
indefatigable adjudicator in pianoforte playing at inmuenee = 
festivals will expect him to restrict his book to this a 
branch of festival work, but the ordinary reader will fie 
a more general treatment of the festival problem, For 1 a 
blem there is. What are festivals for? What shoul 
their aim? How should they be run? Have they haa » 
to now any appreciable cultural effect upon this, one of ae 
most examination-rid of countries? Do they exist merely 
to supply mediocre singers, violinists, pianists and choral 
societies with gold medals and swelled heads ? Should ” a 
drag on wearily from week to week in some desolate hall like 
the serpentine London Festival, and have little to show for 
it at the end? Should they have some definite purpose like 
the new Elizabethan Competitive Festival that will go far 
towards popularizing some of the jolliest music ever written 9 
These are burning questions and Mr. Fowles does not answer 
them. But he does give his own impressions and opinions 
of the pianoforte competitions, and embedded in these the 
reader will find much good sense, a little elementary psy. 
chology, and plenty of advice that intending competitors 
should absorb and be thankful for. 


(Kegan 


se ries Sets sail 


The Spirit of Music. By G. P. Green. (Wm. Reeves. 4s, 64, 
net.) 

Desultory and verbose essays that meander from Sir 
Hubert Parry to Li-Po and end at Gallipoli just before the 
evacuation. Mr. Green seems to have attempted a set of 
variations upon the theme of his title, but they are uncop- 
vineing. Some drawings and descriptions of Oriental instry. 
ments redeem the book from futility. 


Music for School and Home. By J. T. Bavin. (Silas Bireh, 
Ltd., 23 Southampton Street, W.C. 1. 2s. net.) 

Potent as a propagandist of bad music, the gramophone 
is not yet fully appreciated as an agent in improving musical 
taste. Many people who profess to know nothing about music 
buy records of Beethoven or Wagner in preference to those of 
the latest ballad or fox-trot. This sort of musical apprecia- 
tion is spontaneous but unstable, and such people should 
fortify their choice by studying Mr. Bavin’s little book, which is 
written with special reference to the gramophone. There are, 
of course, the invaluable H.M.V. educational records made 
by Dr. Walford Davies last year, and the Columbia Company 
has just issued three records showing the characteristics o! 
individual orchestral instruments, each of which plays a 
phrase from Beethoven. Both companies also publish book- 
lets describing their records in detail and containing music 
type illustrations. but Mr. Bavin goes right to the bottom of 
things. He analyses melody and form, describes with dia- 
grams the nature and capabilities of orchestral instruments, 
examines fully the construction of many works, like the 
Tannhduser Overture, and finally gives a list, six pages long, 
of suitable records. ‘Teachers who are contemplating lessons 
in musical appreciation should obtain this book. 


FAR COUNTRIES. 
Atolls of the Sun. By Frederick O'Brian. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 20s.) 

** It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles.” The Tuamatu 
Archipelago is as perilous to ships as it is beautiful, but if 
needs a stout heart to get there. The author is heavily 
bewitched by the South Seas and his enthusiasm is catching, 
but their magic is fading—already “the movies” have 
reached them; tattooing, once their glory, is forbidden, and 
Christianity—in a form of select Mormonism—is introducing 
clothing and dogma, while violent typhoons have reduced 
many of them to bare coral and palms instead of the kind 
of Swiss-Family-Robinson vegetation of yesterday, but thelt 
glamour remains. 


Matahari. By H. O. Morgenthaler. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 64.) 


This is hardly a travel-book of the ordinary kind, but 4 
volume of impressions of the Siamese-Malayan jungle. The 
writer, a Swiss mountaineer and geologist, was attached to 4 
mining company, and his duty was to follow up any rumouts 
of untapped wealth, a duty that led him into long excursions 
through the jungle. A rather sensuous sentimentalist with a 
partiality for picturesque attitudes and fine writing, he seems 
to have enjoyed himself hugely, and he succeeds in con 
municating a little of this enjoyment to his readers, except 
perhaps when he overstresses his account of his east of Sues 
amorous episodes. The native drawings and decorations 
reproduced in the volume are excellent, 
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pINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
4 [By Our Crry Eprror.] 
AN UNCERTAIN OUTLOOK. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 


Sixn,—Those who are desirous of discerning the trend of 
securities at the present time w ould do well not to over- 
emphasize either the depression which characterized the 
Stock Markets during the latter half of last week or the 
sharp rally which occurred on Tuesday and which is 
maintained up to the time of writing. In my last letter 
[ dealt with some of the conflicting influences operating 
upon markets, and it is the literal truth to say that those 
who give closest heed to market prospects are those 
who would confess inability at the moment to take a 
decided view concerning the immediate outlook. What 
then, it may be asked, are the causes of the alternate 
depression and cheerfulness to which I have already 
referred? Their recital may not go very far to clarify 
the outlook, but it is well to note them because they will 
doubtless contribute in due course to formulating condi- 
tions and opinions which will ultimately sway markets 
in one direction or another. 

The main causes responsible for the reactionary 
tendency in prices, and especially in the Investment 
markets, may be said to have included the following 
influences :—(a) A recognition of the great extent of the 
rise already established; (b) doubts as to whether in 
connexion with the rise an unwieldy speculative position 
might not have arisen (this second consideration was 
emphasized by the proximity of the fortnightly settle- 
ment); (c) a belief that the Ruhr crisis had entered 
upon an acute stage ; (d) the sudden announcement of 
an Indian loan for the unexpectedly large amount of 
£20,000,000 ; (e) indications of slightly firmer monetary 
rates ; (f) signs of forced sales arising out of the liquidation 
of some commercial and financial positions; while 
finally, the fact that the fortnightly settlement on the 
Stock Exchange was to be immediately followed by the 
Whitsuntide holiday undoubtedly tended to stimulate 
realizations and restrict fresh purchases. 

So much for the causes responsible for the set-back 
in prices. For the recovery which commenced on Tuesday 
one main influence was responsible, namely, the fact that 
the fortnightly settlement, which commenced on that day, 
not only showed the speculative account open for the 
rise to be a small one, but revealed the existence of some 
moderate “‘ bear” positions, That circumstance, together 
with the fact that apprehensions of the banks calling in 
loans were not realized, occasioned quite a sharp rally 
in many directions, the recovery being especially pro- 
nounced in the gilt-edged group. Neither, however, as 
regards the days of depression nor those of recovery were 
dealings on a large scale, and it may be said that, on the 
whole, the experience of the week has been rather to 
demonstrate underlying strength in the markets, offers 
of stock during the dull days being pretty readily ab- 
sorbed, while prices proved very sensitive to any renewal 
of buying orders. 

It will be noted, however, that apart from the one 
circumstance of the fortnightly settlement revealing more 
stable market conditions than had been anticipated, the 
other depressing factors I have enumerated may or may 
not have ceased to operate. It is, in fact, with regard to 
these, or with regard to some of them, that the best 
opinions in the City would at once confess to uncer- 
tainty, and the net result must, I think, be to restrict 
activity in securities for a time. Probably before this 
letter appears in print the result of the India loan will 
be known, and as soon as it becomes clear that the 
stock has been or is being absorbed by the investor, 
one of the temporary depressing factors in the gilt- 
edged market will have been relieved. As regards 
monetary conditions, it is difficult to discern signs of any 
change sufficiently radical to disturb markets in the 
immediate future, although, as I pointed out a fortnight 
ago, the chances of any great further capital appreciation 
in British Funds and kindred securities ive been 
lessened by the extent of the rise already established. 


(Continued on page 858.) 
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From left to right the *' Panel” Carpets illustrated are 
Small “Pad as follows : 
I. Small “Panel,” woven by the yard, 27in. wid. per 
vd., border "extra, : ; (ies > ae 
2. Large “ Panel,” extra keavy make, woven in squares, 
Oft. x 4ft., £4 9s.6d. ; 8ft. x 6ft., £8 19s. 0d. ; 10ft. » 
S/t., £14188.0d.; 12ft.x 10ft., £22 7s. 6d. 
8. Smail “Panel,” woven in squares, oft. x 7ft., 210 178.0. ; 
oft. 64n. x oft., £165s.6d.; 12/t.x oft., 218 12s. Od. 
. Striped Stair Carpet, 27ins. wide, 12/6 per yard. 
Dark Oak Stair Rods and Eyes, 1f3 per stair. 


HESE characteristically English car- 

pets, designed in panels and stripes, 
harmonise admirably with the straight 
lines of the doors, windows, beams and 
panels of the usual English house, and 
‘** pujl the room together.’”’ 
This Axminster deep pile quality is 
exceptionally hard-wearing. The colours 
are buff, blue, orange and black, charm- 
ingly combined on a soft neutral fawn 


ground. 
Illustrated catalogue of Carpets and 
Rugs sent post free on application. 


Heal & Son Lt 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W.1. 


Bedding, Bedstead, Upholstery and Furniture Makers. 
Dealers in Carpets, China, Fabrics, and Decorative Things. 



















































| LLOYDS AND KATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 


| 


Established in 1833. 


THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND 


LIMITED. 


Subseribed Capital - » £43,447,080 
Paid-up Capital - - £9,309,416 
Reserve Fund « * = £9,000,000 


Head Office: 


BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


1,000 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Agents in all parts of the world. 


BRITISH, COLONIAL & FOREIGN BANKING. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 
undertaken. 


COUTTS & CO., 
Established 1692, is affiliated with this Bank. 


AUXILIARY: 
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THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


Head Office: Yokohama. London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2, 





Capita! Subscribed - - 
Capital Paid Up - - - 
Reserve Fund - - 7 - 


Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 69,000,000 


The Eighty-sixth Half-yearly General Meeting of Shaicholders was held at the 
Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th March, 1923, when the Directors submitted 
the following Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank and the Profit and 
Loss Account for the Half-year ended 31st December, 1922, which was duly approved. 

BALANCE-SHEET. 
LIABILITIES, y. 
100,000,000.00 
65.000,000.00 
2,136,6.8.07 

6,832 576.81 
473,616,461.96 


. 425,625,181.88 


etal on cccsccecccces 
Reserve Fund ............+- 
Reservo for Doubtful Debts . 
Notes in Circulation ..... 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &c. 
Bills Payable, bi'ls Re-disco 

due by the bank 












Dividends Unclaimed... e 35,240.65 
Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward frem Jast Account. ... 4,902,694.04 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ......ccccsecccccsccccesecses m 10,113,131.26 


Yen = 1,087,261,924.57 

Y. Y. 
32.122,385.71 

28 82y,5 88 64 


Cash Account— 
Im Hand... .ccccccccccccsccccccccesccece 
At Bankers .. 





70,951,974.34 


Investments in Public Securities and Debentures .............. mn 199,335,630.13 

Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &C. .........0eceeeeccececes 259,120,580.76 

Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank .............. ° 530,504,555.14 

PAD ONE WORE MAGNET 6.occcccccceccvccscccovcascecesces ° 15,494.177.17 

Bank's Premises, Properties. Furniture, &c. ...... erecccccccoce * 11,764,947.03 

Yen 1,087,261,924.57 

Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. f 

ih POON 6c6.6ccacondcensenes re sovcce 4,000,000.00 
To Dividend— 

Yen 6.00 per Share for 1,000,000 Shares.... ....ceseeeeeees 6,000,000.00 

To Balance carried forward to next ACCOURL.......cceceeceeeeeees 6,015.825.30 


Yen 15,015,825.80 
Y 


Cr. : 
By Balance brought forward 30th June, 1922. ....... 2. eee ceeeeee 4,902.694.04 
By Net Profit for the Half-year ended 31st December, 1922 ...... 10,113,131.26 


(After making provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts, Rebate 
on Bills, &c.) —_————_ 
Yen 15,015,825.30 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION. 


The annual meeting of the Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company, Limited, was held at Liverpool on Tuesday, 
the 15th instant, the Chairman, Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, presiding. 

The Chairman said that whilst there had been a good year in 
the Life and Accident Departments, results in the Fire and 
Marine Departments were still far from normal. In the Fire 
Department the Net Premium Income was £4,230,020, and losses 
absorbed £2,540,248. A loss of £32,821 was reported on the 
year’s working, but if the “peerong of many other Companies as 
regards Foreign and Colonial taxes and interest on the Fire Funds 
had been followed, there would have been a credit of £203,628. 


In the Life Department new sums assured, after deducting 
reassurances, amounted to £1,374,891, and this was more than 
double the business of any pre-war year. 

In the Accident Account the Premium Income reached a total 
of £3,412,632. The Claims experience had been satisfactory, and 
ths net amount carried from this account to the Profit and Loss 
Account was £133,220. Tho Marine Department was passing 
through an epoch of severe depression and an underwriting loss 
of £54,457 had to be reported. 


Continuing, the Chairman said that as the Company’s Stock 
Exchange Securities were fully of the value stated in the Balance 
Sheet without taking the Investment Fluctuation Fund into 
account, the amount of £1,250,000 in this fund was therefore 
available to meet any depreciation which might occur in the 
future and for any contingencies which may arise. 

In November last an interim dividend of 8s. 6d. less tax was 
declared and the Chairman announced that the Directors now 
recommend a similar payment, making 17s. per share, less tax, 
for the year, after which payment there remained in the Profit 
and Loss Account a balance of £223,135 to be carried forward 
as compared with £230,000 brought into the account at the 
beginning of the year. 


The Directors of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company, Limited, have re-elected Mr. A. Kentish Barnes and 
Mr. R. Q. Wilson as Chairman and Deputy-Chairman respectively 
of the Company. 





BEAUTIFUL IRISH LINEN. 


For over 50 years we have been supplying beautiful table cloths 

table napkins, embroidered bedspreads, sheets, pillow cases, and 

handkerchiefs, etce., to the complete satisfaction of our clients, 
Write for List No. 40P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


. . . ————— 
Finally, it may be said that political factors both at h 
and abroad constitute the greatest element of mae 
tainty, and at the moment it is quite impossible to ps 
whether they will shape in a direction tending to stimula 
trade and industrial enterprise, and probably an upwand 
movement in industrial securities, or whether they will 
prove to be of a character restraining activities in’ thes 
directions, and through sheer lack of confidence — 
continued ease in money act as a force impelling the 
investor into gilt-edged securities. 

It is for clearer indications of the trend of developments 
in these directions that many are anxiously lookino 
and pending which they are for the moment restricting 
operations in stocks.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, : 

The City, May 16th. Artuur W. Kippy, 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Among the favourable features of the past week must 
be mentioned the continued response given by investors 
to new issues of capital. In several instances recent 
flotations of prior charge capital issues by industrial 
concerns have been very quickly absorbed and there js 
little doubt that after Whitsuntide we shall see a good 
many more of these flotations. In none of the prospective 
issues, however, is there greater interest than in the 
impending flotation of the Austrian loan, which js 
expected during the early days of June. The interest in 
that loan may be said to be threefold in character, Jy 
the first place, it will be an attractive issue of its kind 
having regard to the guarantees behind it ; in the second 
place, it will be a test of the ability of several of the 
foreign markets to absorb issues of that class; while most 
important of all it will bealoan designed to aid the financial 
rehabilitation of Austria, upon which event the rehabili- 
tation of other Central European countries may con- 
ceivably depend. Recent advices concerning financial 
and economic progress in Austria have been most 
encouraging. 

. * - 

I notice that scant attention seems to have been given 
by the Press as a whole to what is one of the many serious 
results of the separation of Southern Ireland from the 
United Kingdom, namely, the hopeless confusion intro- 
duced into the statistics of our foreign trade. For the 
first time in the history of the United Kingdom the Board 
of Trade Returns for April exclude all the direct foreign 
trade of the Irish Free State, that is of Southern Ireland, 
while they snclude the trade of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland with the Irish Free State. The net result, of 
course, is materially to invalidate all questions of com- 
parison between our Import and Export figures for some 
time to come. Subject to a recognition of this great 
modification the figures of our trade for April were 
moderately encouraging, the value of Exports expanding 
by over £10,000,000 and Imports by nearly £6,000,000, 
Quite the most interesting feature was the enormous 
shipments from this country of coal to Germany, their 
value being about ten times that of the same month of 
last year. An unfavourable feature of the figures for the 
first four months of the year is that they show the excess 
of Imports over Exports to be £70,000,000, whereas a 
year ago it was only about £25,000,000. 

* * a ba 


Those most conversant with the difficult problems 
which Insurance companies, and especially those whose 
operations extend to foreign ficlds, have had to contend 
with during recent years will, I think, appreciate the 
manner in which those problems have been faced by the 
present General Manager of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance Company, Mr. Hugh Lewis, during the 
past year or two. Indeed, at the annual meeting, which 
was held last week, the Chairman of the company paid a 
very high tribute to the success that has attended his 
labours during the two years in which he has held office. 
As in the case of other companies, Marine results for the 
year are unsatisfactory, but in other departments there 
has been good progress, and especially in the Life Depart- 
ment, where the volume of business was double that of 
any pre-War year, and with the exception of 1919 and 
1920 was the best in the history of the company. 





Linen Manufacturers, 


Belfast, Northern Ireland, 


A. W. K. 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 


PLAYS. 


* Plar 
yt.—The Insect Play oe ee oe 
— fantastic satire with the most thrilling third act in 
London.] 
Sr. Martin’s.—R.U.R. a a on 
[The mechanical men and what came of them. Same 
authors. More human, less technical interest.) 
patace.—Music Box Revue ‘4 on 
; [A revue with an interesting setting. Notice later.] 
pavce or Wates’.—So This is London! .. 
i [An Anglo-American farce with a Montague-Capulet 
dilemma.] 
Ampassapors.—The Piccadilly Puritan oe 


{Ap unpretentious farce which provides the irresistible 
Miss Dorothy Minto with superb opportunities.] 


8.80—2.30 
8.30—2.30 


ee 8.15—2.30 


8.45—2.45 


FILMS. 
New Oxrorpv.—Jealousy.—Daily, 2.30, 8.30 ; Sundays, 7.30. 


[Victor Seastrom’s productions are first-rate. The expressiveness of 
his acting and the strength of Matheson Lang’s are here matched by 
the uncommon dramatic qualities of the scenario—a tale of the sea, 
of the clash and resolution of passions cooped up In a ship as individualized 


and ill-fated as Conrad's ‘ Narcissus.’] 
Pavmion, Marsre Arcn.—The Voice from the Minaret.— 
At 2.80, 4.45, 7.0 and 9.15. 

{Norma Talmadge’s emotionalism expands like an orchid in this hothouse 

story by Robert Hichens. A disastrously suitable film for her talents.) 
Srott, Kancsway.—Police.—1.45 till 10.30. 

(One of Harold Lloyd's early comedies. An example of his capacity for an 
enlivening type of humour halfway between psychological farce and 
physical “ slapstick.’’} 

New GALLERY, REGENT STREET.—Peter Ibbetson.—At 2.35,4.45, 
7.0 and 9.15. 

(Du Maurier’s romance. ull stuff; the acting by Elsie Ferguson and 

Wallace Reid is uncertain, strained and lifeless.) 


PICTURES. 


Tur INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7A GRAFTON STREET. 
(Paintings by Bonnard, one of the most exquisite of modern French artists. 
An exhibition that reaffirms the high standard of this gallery.) 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
{Memorial exhibition of the work of the late Hugh Thomson. Illustrations 
artfully concocted.] 
Tue Fine Arr Socrery, 148 New Bonp STREET. 
{1. Etchings by Bone, Cameron, Brangwyn, Whistler, Zorn, &c. Quality 
buried beneath quantity. 2. “ Holiday” oil sketches by Sigismund 
Goetze. Art butchered to make a holiday. 3. Daintings by Louis 
Masriera. Bright colour, easily appreciated.) 
WaLKer’s GALLERIES, 118 New Bonn Street. 
[1. Paintings and water-colours by Miss Violet Garrard and Captain Lindsay 
Garrard. Whistler and Turner put to a poor use. 2. Water-colours by 
Agnes M. Ellis. Cottages and bluebells.] 


MUSIC. 


May 19th.—VicrorrIA AND ALBERT MvuseuM.— 
Chamber Concer ae es as oe 3.0 
[Modern English songs with the Waring String Quartette. Admis- 
sion free. The League of Arts is endeavouring to teach the 
public what it ought to like.) 
May 28rd.—_WicmMore Hatui.—Sonata Recital ax Sead 
[There are no uncalled-for subtleties in Miss Elsie Owen’s violin 
playing. Her third recital with Mr. Harold Craxton includes 
the Debussy Sonata in G minor.] 
May 24th.—QueEEN’s Hati.—Song Recital .. as Soe 
(Miss Elena Gerhardt, the perfect lirder singer. Songs by Brahms, 
Hugo Wolf and Gustav Mahler.] 
May 25th.—Queen’s Hatt.—Symphony Concert ., 8.0 
[Mr. Weingartner plays for safety with an unadventurous programme. 
Delius’s animated rhapsody, Brigg Fair, is the only unhackneyed 
item.]} 
May 26th.—Aro11AN Hatzi.—Orchestral Concert .. 8.15 
{Mr. Harold Bauer’s interpretation of the Saint-Saens’s G minor 
Concerto on the Duo-Art Piano, a queer but satisfying substitute 
for the actual performer. Mr. J. B. MacEwen’s Solway 
Symphony.) 


BRITISH NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY AT COVENT 
GARDEN. 

May 22nd.— Siegfried ee 0 oe o* +» 7.30 

May 23rd.—T he Perfect Fool and Phoebus and Pan .. 2.30 

May 26th.—T'he Perfect Fool and Phoebus and Pan ., 8.30 


(Mr. Holst’s unconventional but beautiful opera, and a charming 
arrangement from Bach.] 


May 23rd.—The Magic Flute .. +e oe oe 8.30 


LECTURES. 


May 28rd.—K1no’s CoitteGr.—Professor W. S. Holds- 


worth on “ Sir Matthew Hale ”’ a <3. wea 
May 25th. ‘SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES.-—Dr. Peter 
Giles on “ The Aryans ” +“ se -e 5.0 


May 25th—Brprorp Co.ircr.—Lord Grey of 
Fallodon’s Presidential Address to the Eng- 
_lish Association on ‘*‘ Wordsworth’s Prelude” 

(By ticket from the Secretary.] 
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| AUSTRALIA— 


| thanks to Tintara—I’m quite fit 
| again now.” Burgoyne’s Tintara is 
| the most remarkable of all natural 
| stimulants—the produce of the sun- 
blest vineyards and ferruginous soil 
of Australia. 


Tintara is a palatable, full-bodied 
soft Australian Burgundy, and is not 
only a powerful recuperative, but an 
excellent dinner beverage. 





Your medical man will tell you that for 
90 years Tintara has surpassed all tonics 
in convalescence and anzmia. 

Of all wine merchants 5s. a bottle, 


also in flagons at 7s., but a 
Burgoyne flagon contains 13 bottles. 


Whe qualita wines of the Eixpuro. 


























‘Covering the Brains’ | 
of a business 


The CONVERTIBLE Term Policy of 
the United Kingdom Provident Institution 
offers the LARGEST IMMEDIATE 
COVER for the smallest premium without 
sacrifice of future benefits 


FUNDS OVER £10,000,000. 


Write for leaflet, * The 
Coming Revivai of Trade 






Secretary— 


United Kingdom Provident 
nstitution 


196 Strand 
London WC.2 


Chairman:—The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman. 
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You meet them 
wherever you 
go...and enjoy 
their company 


DeReészke 
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CIGA RETTES 
The best hlend ~in the end 


AMERICAN 
The good Virginia 
Cigarette. In boxes 
10...10d 50...4/2 
25...2/1 100.82 


TENOR 
The good Turkish 
Cigarette. In boxes 


10...1/34 50...6/1 
25...3/2 100..11/9 


ESI 


\) 








-~ , 
= 
“De Reszke” Cigarettes are obtainable at all = 
high-class Tobacconists & Stores, or from <_ 
J. MILLHOFF & Co. Ltd. 86 Piccadilly, W.1 —_ 
—_> 
<_ 
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STORY’S SHOWROOMS 


for 


CURTAINS AND FABRICS 


Afford an Unlimited Choice of the Newest 
COLOURINGS and PATTERNS 


STORYS 


STORY & COY., LTD., KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


AAA AAA ASASASAAYAACA AAA 600000004 
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SPECIAL OFFER: 
——| 320 RARE 
PERSIAN RUGS £5 [7 


Size about 6ft. x 4ft. at 





WORLD’S GREATEST | 


CARPET MARKET 


The Most Reasonable 


Prices in London 
LONDON 
Telephone: 
334. PERSIA, 


105/110 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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| ——s Hundreds of discriminating judges | 
regularly use 


CONQUISTADOR 


because it is a really high-grade tawny wine, and 
unquestionably the finest value obtainable 
at 54/- per dozen, carr. paid. 


If you have not tried this good wine 
send 9/- for two bottles, post free. 


| MATTHEW GLOAG & SON | 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH. 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Capital Authorised and Issued ... £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up wns £3,000,000 
Reserve Fund £ 3,250,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Aus 
tralian States and Domintfon of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIT 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer 
tained on application. 
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See how slowly it goes 


AS your bottle of Yorkshire Relish stands on the table, watch, from meal to meal, how slowly 
the quantity in the bottle goes down, even though all the family love it and are using 
That is the point about 


it regularly, 





d. per 
bottle. 





we want you to know—it is so rich, so concentrated, so packed with spicy flavour, that you need only drops to make your meat, or fish, of soup, 
or cheese, or whatever it is, taste simply wonderful. That is why Yorkshire Relish gocs so slowly, lasts so long, and is such a genuine bargain. 


The full-sized bottle is 9d. only. 


GOODALL, 


BACKHOUSE & 


en.. LEEDS 
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a The Man’s Shop at 


SELFRIDGE’S 


_ The Increasing 
| Popularity of 


“PLUS 
- FOURS” 


HE ‘Plus Four’ Suit is 
| T proving the most popular 
form of wear for week- 
| ends,motortrips,etc. Wehold 
| g large stock of these in fine 
| yanges of Scotch Tweeds, Sax- 
onies and other suitable cloths, 
| The Jackets arc made with or 
| without pleats and the Knicker- 
bockers are cut full with ample 
fallover. Inall 
sizes and fit- 
tings. Prices, / 

ow 
First Floor New Building, 
Orchard Street Entrance. 


a Suit, 147/-, 
126/-, 105/-, 
and 


SELFRIDGE & CO., 
ondon, — 


LTD., 


’Phone: Gerrard One, 
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£4 


By Appoin 


| Sterling Silver Wedding 


An exclusive model. 


New Fruit or Flower Bowl typical of 
the Company’s beautiful and exclusive 
designs. 

Elkington Silverware possesses a decorative 
value that only skilled Artists and Crafts- 


men can produce. 
} CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


&CO., 
LTD., 


ELKINGTON 


ilversmiths and Jewellers. 
ciurers of Elkington Plate and Cutlery. 


LonpDon, S.W. 1 
Lonvon, E.C.2. 
Lorp  Srreet, - LIVERPOOL, 
BucHANAN STREET. GLASGOW. 
Srreet, BIRMINGHAM. 





Sole Manufe 


bh 2 


| NEWHALL 


Recent Sr., 
CHEAPSIDE, 


YSIDRO 
“Ww bo 
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ALGERIAN 


CLARE T Juxx 
PER 1/6 BOTTLE 


The Wines from Algeria are excellent and equal 
those from France: In addition, this Claret possesses 
wonderful blood-making qualitiesand for the Anzemic 
and Dyspeptic it is a safe and pleasing tonic. At 1/6 
per bottle it is cheaper than Stout or Ale, and is a 
much more healthful and palatable drink; it also 
makes a delicious Claret Cup. 18/- per dozen. See 
our special offer below. 


OPORTO PORT 


(BLUE SEAL) 
A fine medium tawny wine, good strength and nice bouquet. 
Can only be sold at this price while the exchange with 


Portugal is so much in our favour. 
2/6 per bottle. 


30 /= per dozen. 
DOCURO PORT 


(YELLOW SEAL) 
A very popvlar wins, with fine flavour and full strength. 
A good after-dinner wine. 


36/- per dozen, 3/- per bottle. 
WHITE PORT 


(WHITE SEAL) 
Not so heavy as the darker wines. More 
Quite a bargain at the price. 


3/- per bottle. 
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A delicious wine. 
easily assimilated by invalids. 


36/- per dozen, 


yy 











| OUR OFFER |. 
: We will send you a dozen bottles of any or all of = 
these wines for cash at the prices quoted, and = 
WILL ALLOW YOU TO SAMPLE = 
| ONE BOTTLE AT OUR EXPENSE. | 
If you decide that the wine is not good value for | 
money, you may return the case containing the 
remaining eleven bottles of each wine you have | 
1 sampled, and we will refund your money in full with- i 
] out question, 1 
" Delivered free in London Area, carriage paid in England 4 
1 and Wales on orders for three dozen and upwards. l 





Price List of other Wines will be sent on application. 
THE MERITZO WINE CO. (Dept. S.R.), 


9 REDMEAD LANE, LONDON DOCKS, E.1. 
Telephone No.: Ave 2904. 
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Why "a ” Blades excel. 


“WATTS” Razor’ Blades 
habe a super-keenness that 
ensures erfect shaving. 
They are British, and most 
important ot all, high 
quality blades, made by a 
firm established over 150 
years. The first grade steel 
used is the finest procur- 












British— 
and best. 


12 perfect 

blades in 

every dozen. 
If your Dealer docsn’t 
stock them, write 
direct to the sole 
manufacturers: 


— WATTS, 


3/6 Lis 


PER DOZEN, 
Post free to any 
part of theworld. ‘and Autostrop-: Dept. 29, Lambert Works, 
pn P : type holders. SHEFFIELD. 

LW 5-97 : nee London: 24 RECROSS 8T., E.C.1. 


For 
Gillette-type 
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through the special pre-natal treatment there atta 
Donation to 








LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 


may b ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 


308 Babies from all parts of the United Ki moons n have been born free of 


Venereal Disease in th 


LONDON LOGK HOSPITAL "AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 

Please send a 

£12,000 required annually. 


the Secretary to-day. 
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, BRITISH INDIA ff 
NEW ZEALAND _ |i 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FkcIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 


4. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 

2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

8. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 

4. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 

5. London to Queensland. 

6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passergers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment. passengers 
only} Australia (via Panama Canal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Ailantic line) via Van- 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

8. London (one «lass only, third ciass rates) to Aus 
tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 

ADDRESS: 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 44 5—For Passage, P.& OU. House, 14-16, Cockspur F 
3t., S.W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & O. and B.I. 

Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. B./. Agents, 
Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3. 

Mo. 6.—J. B. Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhail St., 
London, E.6. 3, or P. & O. Howse, as above. 

No. 7.— Union 8.8. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., P. & O. House 
(First Floor), 14, Cockspur St., London, $.W.1, and for 
Vancouver Service, any Office of Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Ro. 8.—P. & 0. Sevvice, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime St., 
London, E.C. 3, or P. & O. House as above. 

& O. 
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Paris (All Routes) — Société Franguise, P. 


41, Boulevard des Capucines. 



































DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


SELECT PARTIES TO 
Lucerne, The Engelberg Valley and Bernese Oberland. 


15 Days. 16 Guineas. 


SELECT PARTIES TO 
Italy—The Land of Art and Beauty. 


15 Days. 26 Guineas. 
Escorted Tours to Routes des Alpes, Paris, Belgium, &c- 
Cruises to Norwegian Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, &c. 


Hotel accommodation reserved. 


International Travel Coupons, 
Baggage Insurance. 


Travellers’ Cheques, Passports and Visas. 


Send for Illustrated Programme. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


84 Piccadilly, W.1; 26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. 


COINTREAU 


Exciusively prepared and shipped 
‘Extra Dry for England.’ see NECK 
LABEL. 


No other Liqueur has the same 
fragrant charm and delicacy of 
flavour as Cointreau Triple-Sec. 
At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Merchants} 
and Stores. 
Sole Agents: 
W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd., 
170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 





























CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 





















JAPAN, CHINA & MANILA 


Via VANCOUVER 
BY CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 


AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 
Quickest Route to the Orient 
REDUCED THROUGH FARES 


Canadian Pacific Atlantic steamers connect at port of 

landing with Canadian Pacific trains to Vancouver, where 

passengers embark on Canadian Pacific “* Empress” 

steamers to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Manila 
and Hong Kong 


For Sailings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 ; . 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 ; LONDON 


Or Local Agents everywhere 


Illustrated Japan-China booklet free on application. 


Round AFRICA by 
UNION-CASTLE 


PTT I INE COT 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


From SOUTHAMPTON weekly. From LONDON fortnightly, 
FAST PASSAGES. SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION. GEST ROUTE. 
For further information apply to the Head Office of the 
Company at— 

3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 

Branch Offices at SOUTHAMPTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW, 













































Your Flannels 


Cleaning in the “ Achille Serre Way” 
makes soiled flannels look like new and 
doubles their wear. It costs only 1/9 
to have a pair of flannels cleaned per- 
fectly in this way. Write for illustrated 
booklet “ Looking Well Dressed.” 












Head Office and Works: 
Hackney Wick, London, E. 9. 


y } 
Achille Serre i: 
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| Cigarette | 
o | Perfection || 


|) | 20 for 1/9 


i 50 for 4/3 “Perfectos” are made are of 


10 for 


The Tobaccos from which 
" 100 for 8/- the highest grade Virginia, 
There is no better Cigarette. 


| PLAYER’S 
|‘PERFECTOS N°2 


| Virginia Cigarettes 

4 “PERFECTOS' FINOS” 
‘ are a larger cigarette of the 
| same quality. 


JOHN PLAYER 8 SONS, NOTTINCHAM, 
Branch ot The Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 


|] P.963 
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over a dress shirt 


—or pack it in your linen and it will not leak. 

The self-filling safety Onoto only gives ink when 
you want it. You control the ink-flow, you shut it 
off by a twist of the finger and thumb. 


The Onoto fills itself, by an original method. It is | 


the best type of self-filling safety pen on the market. 
It holds more ink than any other self-filling pen. 

British craftsmanship is responsible for its beautiful 
design and finish, British invention for its unique 
method of filling and its safety device. Ask to see 
the Onoto Streamline Model at your Stationer’s. 
Price 21s. 


notothe-Pen 


SELF-FILLING SAFETY MODEL 





THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD., 110 BUNHILI. ROW LONDON, E C.1 


SMM GS MAA 











xxA Most Urgent Appeal: «+ 


enacted before your eyes in the grave emergency 

which has arisen in Constantinople, where there 
are 23,000 Greek Refugces dying at the rate of 542 
a week. This was the average for the three wecks 
previous to April 12th. From the 14th February to 
the 29th March 2,235 died; and in spite of the fact 
that those working amongst them have to be pro- 
vided with a special one-piece typhus suit, seven 
Greek and one English doctors have lost their lives 
through infection. The condition of the camps is 
beyond description. In one of the huts the clothes 
of the refugees were literally white with lice. 


Ona of the greatest tragedies of history is being 


Crewded in buildings which are in bad repair and 
hopelessly insanitary, they can only be rescued from 
death by segregation, disinfection and re-clothing. 
This is not all. With the warmer months now at 
hand, cholera and malaria will come with an even 
more terrible death-roll, 


YOU CAN HELP 
IN THIS EMERGENCY 


The All-British Appeal has been able to do a little to 
save them. A disinfection station is being estab- 
lished at the San Stephano Camp, and a certain 
amount of clothing has been shipped. 

But this is not enough. Plague-ridden, they must be 
cleansed. Naked, they must be clothed. 


You are very earnestly asked to help by sending 
donations to THE HON. TREASURER, IMPERIAL 
WAR RELIEF FUND, 87 GENERAL BUILDINGS, 
ALDWYCH, W.C. 2. 


OLD CLOTHES, especially underclothing, are most 
urgently required, and should be sent to the Fund, c/o 
New Hibernia Wharf, London Bridge, S.E. 1. 


Your donation, whether in cash or kind, should be 
earmarked “ Constantinople.” 


IF YOU CANNOT SEND ONE, 
SEND THE OTHER 


Let history, which ts now being made, chronicle how 
generously the British people came to the rescue in 
this hour of appalling needs 


* *K wR 





Donations contributed for the maintenance of the 
100 BRITISH REFUGEES from Smyrna who are 
now in England are nearly exhausted. It is con- 
fidently hoped that you will be able to spare a 
donation for your fellow-countrymen. It should be 
earmarked “ British Refugees.” 











Issued by the Imperial War Relicf Fund (Registered under 
the War Charities Act, 1916), as ited with the Save the 
Children Fund and the Friends’ Relief Committee in the 


All-British Appeal, 
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Get out of that Chair 
Kenneth, and let your 
Father sit down! 






















A man’s pay is his evening. 
Men call their professions by 
various names, but they are 
all spending their days pro- 
viding evenings. 


A MAN’s EVENING May consist 
of tennis or golf, of helping 
to bath the children or hang- 
ing a picture, of going to a 
committee meeting or merely 
killing time. But it ends, if it 
does not begin, in his chair. 
A man’s chair is his evening, 
and his evening, in the long 
run, is his chair. 


Tue Buoyant Cuair is made 
for the long quiet slabs of a 
man’s life. It is a thing of 
utter comfort and indulgence. 
Springs sprung on springs. 


L/ 
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EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 


Prices from Seven Guineas 


There is also the Buoyant Mattress 
Tue Book OF COMEORT, sent post free 
Buoyant Sales Dept., The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd. 9B 


Sandiacre, Nottingham 


















| THE BIBLE 
AND THE BLIND 


The National Institute for the Blind issues 
Bible portions, in Braille type for the use of the 
Blind generally, and is the only publisher of 
Bibles in Moon, a type specially suited for the 
aged blind. 

The editions of both these, however, are very 
bulky, and there is a great need for a new and 
| portable edition of the Bible in Braille. This js 



























now being prepared by the National Institute, but 
to cover the cost of preparing the plates a sum of 
£1,100 is required. Of this £150 has already 
| been received, and an appeal is now made for the 
remainder. 

Will every reader of this journal, therefore, 
send a subscription to this special fund, so that 
the publication of the small edition may not be 
postponed ? 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920). 
Hon. Treasurer: G. F. MOWATT, J.P. 
Sec.-General: HENRY STAINSBY. 


224 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 











All contributions should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 
and the envelope marked Dept. S, “ Bible Fund.” 























Don’t let the 


5/- LIFE-BOAT SINK! 5/- 
For want of YOUR Help. 


To provide and maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need 
each year 
1,600,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
In 1922 we fell short by nearly 300,000. 


Please help us to make up this deficit in 1923, which is 
THE LAST YEAR 
of the first Century of the Institution’s great National Work. 
Surely it should not be difficult to find 
ONE MILLION BRITONS 


out of our population of over 40,000,000 who will give the 
modest sum of 5/- a year! 


Nearly 59,000 lives rescued from shipwreck. 


Lorp Harrowsey, Georce F. Suez, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cress Road, London, W.C. 2. 

















Society for the Assistance of Ladies 
in Reduced Circumstances. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


WHAT I WANT, PLEASE. 


What do I want? So many things that I do not know where to 
begin. Money first. I want gifts of money to help me to keep 
up many of the Special Cases, whose accounts have 1 ly run out 
and some are even overdrawn. I want 8,000 half-cs 

within the reach of almost everyone. I want promises o 

those who will give £10, £5, or £1 if I can get nine others t 





promise the same sums, making £100, £50, or £10, with littl 
expense to anyone. From those not able to give a donatior i 
lifetime, I should be grateful for a legacy. ‘The legacies are a great 
help. 

Now I also want “ friends” to take up the poor ladies; an 
of all kinds, for men, women and children, are always a 

Hon. Sec., EDITH SMALLWOOD, 
13 Lancaster House, Malvern. 














with 
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Reprinted fro 


“THERE IS A HOUSE WITH STAIRS.” 


THE APPEAL OF A TINY EYE HOSPITAL ONCE 
A KING’S SHOOTING BOX. 


« g T Charing Cross hard by the way where we thou] penny of support from the Government, it has been carried 

A know’st do sell our hay there is a house with; on as a “ free” hospital from the outset and is to-day out 
stairs.” ‘Thus Sir John Suckling’s famous “ Ballad | of debt. 

ypon a Wedding.” No longer do we sell our hay in the On the whole, you will say, an admirable institution 

Haymarket, but there is a shop with a few steps in front and fortunate in its freedom from indebtedness. And you 

of it at the top of the thoroughfare, and if this wasn't | will be right. The Committee of Management could 

syckling’s “‘ house with stairs ’’ fancy is likely to get no} maintain their work quite efficiently under present condi- 

eee eae tions if 1t were not for one drawback. 








nearer to it. 


We are reminded of the “house with stairs” because | y, 

we have lately been visiting a little house in Marylebone | HEN THE rar ape CRACKED. 

hich, not to put too fine a point upon it, is nearly all | And that drawback may be said to have been brought 
W ’ a P 


dairs. It has a considerable history behind it, this little | —", what _ ay calls “ the unimaginable touch of 
jouse. Built by George III. as a country lodge for his | os t ere be al very well for the highest modern 
children, or, as some will have it, a shooting-box for him- ski yl ophthalmic want to — in a “ theatre 
vif, it takes us back to the time when Marylebone was a six of -_ en feet square, vith a slanting floor of nobby 
mira neighbourhood, with “green fields and babbling old timber. ; It may be all very well for eight male in- 
hooks” to its name, and noted for its publick Gardens— i wigies or Rang ad in a “ ward " no bigger 
ind a great resort of fashion and highwaymen. than t ae average suburban edroom, and for eight female 
patients to be just as lavishly accommodated. 
WHERE DICK TURPIN KISSED THE BEAUTY. And it may be all very well for the life of the Matron 
In 1764 a Mr. Low, the then proprietor of the Gardens, and nurses to consist of one long climbing up and down 
fiered a reward of ten guineas for the apprehension of | stairs—narrow, crooked, twisty and poky little stairs 
any highwayman found on the road to his demesne, and | at that. 
twas in the Mary le Bon Gardens that Dick Turpin kissed Of these inconveniences and the lack of up-to-date 
Mrs. Fountayne, a celebrated beauty of her day, ‘“‘ before | bathroom, sanitary, kitchen, and general domestic ac- 
< the company and all the quality.” commodation it is not in the nature of people engaged in 
Here Handel was wont to take an easy constitutional | works of philanthropy to complain. But when, through 
while the band discoursed his music ‘‘ under the direction | “ the unimaginable touch of time ” above cited, the ceilings 
of Dr. Arne,” and here a Miss Trusler made and dispensed | of your little old house of mercy begin to fall on your 
the fruit tarts with which she ‘‘ hoped to give equal satis- devoted heads, the roof threatens to follow suit, and the 
| {action as with the rich cakes and almond cheese cakes.’’ | fabric as a whole proclaims itself to be past renovation, the 
In an announcement of hers, dated May 6th, 1759, Miss | moment might seem to have arrived for either ‘‘ shutting 
Trusler says: “ The fruit will always be fresh gathered, | down’ or rebuilding one’s premises. 
having great quantities in the garden - and none but loaf “ FAIRIES” TO THE RESCUE. 
sugar used and the finest Epping butter. Tarts of a ee eee hed i ee 7 
twelvepenny size will be made every day from one to three These irremediable dilapidations " are exactly what 
o'clock.” have been lately taking place in the fabric of the W estern 
Ophthalmic Hospital. A few weeks back the ceiling of 
AN ADMIRABLE INSTITUTION. the operating theatre (hundredweights of ancient plaster) 
King George III.’s little house with stairs was not| descended from its rafters with a rattle. One may leave 
erected until five or six years later ; but while Marylebone | it to the fancy to imagine what would have happened if 
Gardens have been swept away by “the encroaching} an operation had been in progress. Some of the resi- 
streets,” the house still remains, and you will find it nearly | dent staff have also had narrow escapes through similar 
opposite the Hotel Great Central and almost cheek by | crumblings. : 
jowl with the Samaritan Hospital for Women as you go And as it is neither safe nor pleasant for patients or stafi 
along the Marylebone Road trom Chapel Street. to be housed in a structure which has attained to such a 
A double-fronted dun-coloured structure of two storeys, | condition of ramshackleness, the committee have made 
with a portico before the door and rounded windows | bold to appeal to the public for £30,000 for rebuilding 
which give it the appearance of a house out of a child’s | purposes. ! 
“box of bricks,” it is entirely dwarfed by the big Samaritan The Organizing Secretary, Mr. H. W. Burleigh, believes 
Hospital aforementioned, and compared with the palatial in fairies. He says there are fairies in the world whs 
weat Central (a hospital for officers during the war) it “could by the wave of a pen at once make rebuilding 
looks like a matchbox. Yet across the front of it is| possible.’ If this should meet the eye of one of them, 
painted in bold characters ‘‘Western Ophthalmic Hospital,” | the rest might be easy. And, in any case, thirty thousand 
with the date of the hospital’s foundation, namely 1856. fairies waving pens to the tune of only a pound apiece 
For sixty-six years this little house with stairs has been | would accomplish all that is required. 
an open house, open, that is to say, “ daily ” for the treat- In view of the long record of sustained service rendered 
ment of poor persons afflicted with diseases of the eye. by this hospital, it is unthinkable that those responsible 
liny, cooped up, and cramped as it is, 12,000 people | tor its management should have to go long a-begging for 
threatened wi‘h blirdress come to its door anrudly, all| such a comparatively insignificant sum. 
of them receiving treatment and many of them undergoing “To a blind man,” says the proverb, “even a churl 
delicate and difficult operations for which they have to will lend his eyes.” For a work concerned with the 
be received into the wards. Thirty thousand attendances | prevention of blindness nobody can be considered too 
ar made in the out-patients’ department every year,| poor to contribute his mite. 
and as there are only 16 beds in the wards, there is always| Please send donation to “ Spectator” Rebuilding Fund, 
a long Waiting list of urgent cases. Although the institu- | Western Ophthalmic Hospital, Marylebone Road, N.W. 1. 
tion is absolutely without a penny of endowment, or a: C. 
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EHRMANNS 


Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 


ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Please compare these prices with any others. 

Per dozen. 


24/- 
30/- 
30/- 
39/- 


CLARET. cRU VIOLET, Good body .. - 
GRAVES. Superior medium, Dry ee oe 


BURGUNDY, BEAUNE, Superior, Great bargain 
CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN.. 

BURGUNDY. Lenpesias growth. Special offer .. 
NIERSTEINER DOMTHAL Estate 

HOCK. { potting. Great bargain ee os 


39/- 
BRAUNEBERGER. Beautiful 
MOSELLE. {fruity character .. io a 36/ - 


EHRMANN & FILS’ “GOLDEN 
CHAMPAGNE. (G5 Lit,” torr. Highest tiass 4 26/- 
6G/- 


SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL. High-class Cuvée .. 
PORT. FINE RUBY TAWNY ~ 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM pry 39/- 
COGNAG, SUPERIOR .. .. .. ..150/= 


GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 
COGNAC. {coGsac. Guaranteed 56 years old ;360/- 


invaluable in case of illness.. 


WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity138/- 
WHISKY. 


Write for ‘ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 


435 & 44 Finsbury Square, Londoa, E.C. 2. 
Please quote “S.” 


The Famous FERGUSON’S 
“LIQUEURSPECIALITE,” great = 44/- 














SESS 
‘EKSAN T TING COTT ROAR Pre ie. 
IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, FISHPONDS, B 

P — WANTED, in September, a MISTRESS to take Physica BRISTOL, 

sames ; bedford or Dartford preferred. Churchwom ssentis ” 

to the Rev. the PRINCIPAL.» narchwoman essential 

M 4GDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—ACADEMICAL Guay 
SHIPS.—A Voice Trial will be held on Tuesday, June 20th 1 LERK, 

(if candidates of sufficient merit present themselves) to two Clerkshine the electiog 

and Alto Voices may apply. The Clerks elected will be expected to bec > Tenge 

graduate members of the College, to sing in the College Choir, and te Ome Under, 

degrees. The emoluments in each case will be not less than ‘£70 read for thei: 

full particulars write to the DEAN OF DIVINITY. Per annum.—y 


NAREERS for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d. 


Pamphlet Version now sepeating :—I. The Cookery and Catering Proteaioa, 


—ADPly a ong 





oe 

















Medical, Nursing and Allied Professions. On Sale ice 7d. eac ; 
WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT, 54 Russell Square, WC 1) °°: Post free— 
~~, - 
Kectures, Scholarships, Ke. 

fPXHE Thirza Wakley Self-Activity System of Education —p 

ticulars of Lectures and Training can be obtained from the SECRE = 
Self-Activity, Moonmoor, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. ‘ TARY, 

NIVERSITY OF 


LONDOY,. 


A Public Lecture on “ Sir Matthew Hale ” will be given by Professor W. g HOt 
WORTH, K.C., D.C.L., F.B.A. (Vinerian Professor of English Law in the Unlee 
of Oxford), at King’s College, London, Strand, W.C. 2, ou Wednesday, Men’? 
at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Dr. Ernest Barker, M.A. D Litt ir 
Principal of King’s College. Admission free, without ticket. mew ELD, 








EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD Student 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 om 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massast 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket Tew 1 
Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY us, 


‘ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FoR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, gw 15 
DEMONSTRATION 8CHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON Wis 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; Hon. ‘Ireasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Palrbairn: 
Secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For iniormation conc: rniag Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grante from the Board of Education, apply to tie Principal, Misy 
E. E, LAWRENCE. . 








| gy INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY-REARING for 
‘4 ladies; all branches. Home comforts in lovely old house. Fowl, ducks, 


turkeys, geese. Two vacancies.—PRINCIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. Deyon, 
UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start smal! enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees o4 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full theoretical inatructiog, 
—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 

















Small Classified Advertisements. 


Personal. 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 
through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For particulars write to the 
SECRETARY, 168.R. Cambridge Street, London, 8.W. 1. 


For Sale. 


N INVESTMENT WITH EMPLOYMENT.— Bookselling, 
Stationery, Fine Art, &c., Business for Sale, with several important agencies. 
istablished 1869. Genuine paying conecrn. Owner retiring, but willing to give 
all assistance to purchaser. Price £4,000 net.—Box 1178, the Spectator, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


Co et, Kec. 


N RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 
FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas fire, 
gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, re ta for appotnt- 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. British gentlewomen only. Five 
houses in the Hyde Park district. 
TeXO LEARNED SOCIETIES.—Good Office Accommodation 
in upper part of house, quiet situation, West side of Tavistock Square. 
Resident caretaker.— Box 1175, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
FEMINTAGEL, N. CORNWALL.—LADY’S FURNISHED 
HOUSE, 5 bed, 2 sitting, bath: near bathing and golf— BENSLEY, 
Stonehill, Abincdon, Rerks. 


Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
The Council are about to appoint a PROFESSOR of MATHEMATICS.—Appli- 


cations should be reccived by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, by June Sth. 















































W. M. GIBBONS, 
Registrar. 


BRISTOL. 





q] SV SSSITsS OF 
The University invites applications for the post of 
LECTURER IN LAW and DIRECTOR OF LEGAL STUDIES, 
Salary £500 per annum. 


Applications should be lodged on or before Wednesday, June 13th, with the 
REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
May llth, 1923. 


N ONTGOMERYSHIRE EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


WANTED, INSTRUCTRESSES tn DOMESTIC SUBJECTS for the LLAN- 
IDLOES CENTRE and LLANFYLLIN CENTRE. First-class Diplomas in 
Cookery, Laundry and Housewifery essential. Salary according to Burnham 
Scale I. Forms of application may be obtained from the DIRECTOR, County 

ifices, Newtown, N. Wales. 








Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


’ vl ,o ‘ ’ —— , 
NY MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, BOGNOR, 
We (WOODARD FOUNDATION.) 
Music successes In Examinations of the Associated Board, R.A.M. and ROM, 
Deceraber, 1921-December, 1922, 49 passes, 10 honours, including 2 gold medalists, 
Vacancies for September.—Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Sc., Lady Warden, 


fE SE SSS SALLE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
88 BOLTON GARDENS, 8.W. 5. 
Ponca Si ARTHUR BENSON, 








Miss E. ROHDE. 
Special attention to French. oliday charge of pupils while parents are abroad, 
Vacancies for Day and Resident Pupils next term. A few small bedrooms available 
for older students taking special music or other courses. 


ve sseserre COLLEGIATE 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 





SCHOOL, 





A first-class residential school for girls, thoroughly equipped for all purposes 
Preparation for University. Domestic Science Department, &c. Will open at 
Wentworth Lodge, the new premises recently purchased and enlarged, In September 
next. Ten acres of ground fronting Bournemouth Bay. Lillustrated prospectus 
from the PRINCIPAL, Towerfield Annexe, Bournemouth. 


eer HELENS, COCKERMOUTH, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 

Principal—Miss WHEELER. 

Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. 





Entire charge if desired 
| eee COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY. 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science. 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a vear. 


S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. 
Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundatloa 

Scholarships to the Universities. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


\VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class, Trip., Cantab.) 
le PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will take 
place on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, July 3rd, 4th and Sth. Thes 
Scholarships exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition Fees, Appiicall 
should be made to the High Mistress at the School. The last day for the regis 
tion of Candidates is Friday, June 15th. “a 


mee Oe 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 








SCHOOL, 


(T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 





Boarders only. 
ences 3 











ication 








Principal—Miss WALLIS. a 
Tele.: “ Watford 616, 


Private Residential School for Girls. 
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. T SCHOOL FOR 
iNGHOL HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress : Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


TON HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 

IB old-established SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalled position 

= nd Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The success and 

jing Lae f Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of four superior 

ise! the existing buildings. The curriculum is that of a high-class School. 

p08 ed staff, with Matron and Nurses in residence.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
Fully 4 : 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


4.Mistress; Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Bed —_ History, Somerville Collego, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


—TpER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 


0 ALD 
, (On the Board of Education's list of EMcient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air. 





GIRLS, 






















PPening; 
ee. Ney 




















n.—P, School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
oe the sim oy and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing field. 

ARY, tatoo wm Huston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle—For prospectus apply 
\ > wetD-MISTRESS. 

» a TDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
HOLDs. T FOUNDED 1850. 
hnivers grep wies 
ay on? d Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
» Up! Principals 4 Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
istrar (Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 

LEGE, LANGUAGES, and ART. 
Students LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
3 year, —————— : 
asmage, ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
ye L FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER. 


Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 


























F Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 

Te Teautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 

Wit a «ff r 79 y “ ‘ 

mitt GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “ THE 

larshin: LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 

ul Miss thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children with 

. rarents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea.— 

— For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. > 

for NVERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 

ducks, SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern oducation, with advantages of nearness to 

Devon, joodon.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 

mens cece 

ury § = ramees 

ing Bovs Schools and Colleges. 

Ctlou, 7 + ‘ 

a RAD FIELD COLLEGE. 
An Examination for three Foundation Scholarships of 90 guineas each and for 
Exhibitions of £60, £45 and £30 will be held on May 29th and 30th.—Entry forms 
can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks. 

dR. TINGS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An Examination 


will be held on June Sth, 6th and 7th for three Scholarships of £50, £40 and 
OM, §30.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








lists, 
— 7INTYRE TECHNICAL SCHOOL, CAMPBELTOWN, 
iL, ARGYLLSHIRE. 
The School, situated close to the sea, in one of the healthiest parts of Scotland, 
tiers a good general and technical education. 
oni There are a few vacancies for September open to boys between the ages of 
lable 13 and 15}. 
Inclusive fee for board and education, £60 per annum. 
L. Early application should be made to the HEAD-MASTER. 





ous HULL SCHOOL, WARWICKSHIRE 
h (Founded 1381.) 


rae Fine situation on edge of old Forest of Arden. Twenty-five acres of playing 


| at fields round school. Preparation for University Scholarships, Certificate Examina- 
ber tions, ete 
tus Scholarship Examination, June 28th, 29th. For successful candidates fees are 


reduced to £15 or £20 per term Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 
H, ‘te SCHOOL, WIMBORNE, DORSET. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Twelve Scholarships and Exhibitions, ranging in value from fifty to twenty 








ed. guineas, offered annually for competition. Boys must have reached their thirteenth, 
— and not passed their fifteenth birthday. Examinations held in June, 1923. Special 
y, terms for sons of Clergy, Naval and Army Otficers.—For Illustrated prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER 
‘T OWE s Ce 8 8 SB. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS AND TWO _ BURSARIES, 
- open to boys who were under 14 on May Ist, 1923, will be offered for competition 
L, at the end of June and the beginning of July. The scholarships will vary in value 


trom 30 to 100 gns. per annum, according to the requirements of parents, and will be 

awarded after an examination in the usual subjects. 

The BURSARIES, which are intended only for parents in need of assistance, 

, . i be of 80 gns. p.a, each, and will be awarded in consideration of other qualitics 
than those tested by examination.—Particulars and entry forms can be obtained from 

the HEAD MASTER, Stowe School, Buckingham, at any time after May 15th. 


Si: JOHN’S SOHOOL, LEATHERHEAD.—An Examination 
and 





will be held for 3 Non-Foundation Scholarships (sons of Clergy or Laymen) 











= Albany Scholarships (sons of Clergy) on July 4th.—Ior further particulars and 
y splication forms apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 

(oston’s SCHOOL, STAPLETON, BRISTOL. 
. BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Founded 1708. 
F tidinipniein 

Staff of Nine Graduates. Healthy sit« Twelve acres of Playing Fields. Cadet 

Corps Swimming Bath. Fees for Board, Tuition, Stationery, Laundry and 
, M li al Attendance, £60 per annum. Illustrated Prospectus from the Head-Master, 
‘ A. R. MILLBOURN, M.A. (Oxon.) 
i r " " rar r ’ t 
KHeinepureuw INSTITUTION 
‘ This School, founded in 1831, consists of a Junior and Senior School, and provides 

& sound Scottish Education for boys from five years of age, till they enter for the 





Universities, the Army, etc. Boarding House Master, EK. Sparham, L.A. (Hons.), 
Cantab. (College Blue, Cricket and Football). Edinburgh enjoys the healthiest and 
most bracing climate in the country.—For terms, etc., apply to the SECRETARY, 
#1 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 











EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 


An ancient Public School, represented on Head-Masters’ Conference, with 
valuable Close Scholarships to the Universities. Fee £95 p.a. Recent successes 
in Open Scholarships, Classics and Mathematics. ©O.T.C. Reduced fees for Sons 
of the Clergy. Preparatory Department. Examination for award of seven or 
elght scholarships value from £90 downwards on June 19th.—Prospectus from 
Dr. CREES, the Head-Master. 








St COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, RATHFARNHAM, CO. DUBLIN. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1923. 





Four Scholarships value from £50 to £25 per annum, tenable for four years, are 
offered for competition in June. Also one Old Columban Scholarship.—Full 
particulars from The Rev. the WARDEN. 





ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 

Cotswold Hills for BOYS from every class of home. Vacancies in September 

at an inclusive fee of £100 per annum. The aim is to provide secondary education 

in an environment which will encourage initiative and responsibility through an 

enlarged freedom. Recognized by the Board of Education.—Apply Head-Master, 
J. H. SIMPSON, M.A., Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 


INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys for Public 

Schools and the Royal Navy. C. G. ROACH, B.A. (Oxon), and F A. LACEY, 

B.A. (Cantab.). In ideal surroundings, 500 feet above sea level, overlooking the 
Mendip Hills, Extensive grounds. 

A few vacancies available at once. 


\ ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 

on June 12th, 13th and 14th, 1923, to fill Vacancies in Exhibitions and in 
Scholarships, resident and non-resident.—For particulars apply (by letter only) to 
the BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard, 8.W. 1. 


REKIN COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE. 


ination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on July Sth 
and 6th. 
Entries should be made to the HEAD-MASTER before June 18th. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL.—Entrance Scholarship Examination 
May 3lst. About 8 scholarships will be offered to BOYS under 15 on 
May Ist.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire; or 
te Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitaGeorge Avenue, W. 14. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Maguiticent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 


sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


Foreign. 
| Jose VILLA ARIANE, AVENUE DE CHATLLY.— 


Finishing Schoo! for Young Ladies. Good references in England. Escort. 

Miles GLAS. 
| Fg nore SWITZERLAND.—Villa Sévigné. High-class 
d Boarding Finishing School for Jewish Girls. General Education, Sports, 
Arts. References.—Prospectus, HEAD-MISTRESSES Mmes. M. and B. Bloch. _ 





Fees moderate. 



































Private Tuition, Ke. 
Bese BOYS coached by a system of mental training, 


by means of which the dormant faculties are awakened and stimulated. 
Excellent also for the ordinary boy. First introduced and applied by Mr. E. 
GRIERSON over 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address Broadham 
Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 














K LOCUTION. — M. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
‘j will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 


Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 

Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 
YTAMMERING CURED OR NO CHARGE. I CURED 

MYSELF. 


Write to FRANK H Hl GHES, 7 Southampton Row, London, 





Particulars free 
V.C. 1 





Ogee ener CURED.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 
resident and daily pupils at his residence. Very successful treatment with 
pupils of all ages. Estab. 1905.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 1. 











Scholastic Agencies. 


OARDING SCHOOLS AND ‘TUTORS.—Send (or call) 
ED. J. BURROW, F.R.G.S., Dept. S., 93 Kingsway, London, and Imperial 
House, Cheltenham, for Illustrated Prospectuses free of charge of 

SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


YCHOOLS ror BOYS and GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 

Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINUNT,will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fecs should be given. 

J.&J. PATON, Educational Agents, 145 Cannon Street, Loudon, .C, 4. 

Telephono Central 5053 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 

HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS. THKING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4925. 
Educational Agents. Estabiished 1873. 

Mesars. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Wora, 
Agriculture and Horticulture oa 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 
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Information and 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 
Scholastic Agents, 


S CHOOLS carefully 


T UTORS who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
occupation at home and abr 
‘AREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 


SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 


61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ’Phones3—Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 


considered 


tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms 0 | the protection of all exposed Wood, Iron, Brick au 


ee 

e i 

Miscellaneous. 

Cc ARSON’S. an 
J The Original Manufacturers of ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. 1 


d Compo Surfs To Walled ¢; 
Colours. For patterns and particulars write ad Compo Surfaces, ae 
WALTER CARSON anp SONS, Battersea, Lon: 





jon, 8.W. 11, 
SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and 


turned and retail 











Authors, Tppeturiting, &c. 


successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write T . d 
REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. 8., St. Martin's Court, Ludgate Hin ee SY SIRL 
"Phone: City 1170. ‘We collect, » Ludgate Hill, ‘London, Ect 








$A 08425 MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT 


Good Stories, &c., requirel 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY. 23 Knightrider Street. Doctors’ Commons, F.0 4. 


Doe BUY, NEW, CLOTHES —WE “TURN” aang 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for deseri SUITS, 
list.or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURN] con 


ive Dice 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16 (new address). 


N NG CO. (De 
Phone: Dalston on™ “ 











K de BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT 
LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 
Authors’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed, 
Moderate Terms. Enquiries invited. 


I EAL LACE— YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Peon 

Beautiful necdiepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, “ice. ee 
modesty slips. scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from ‘ Collan, 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co.’ Cork. ™ Industry 








N USIC BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain Music 


" yo 
locally, send us your order. We have one of the largest U Want 


~_ : ene “ar 7 . stocks ; 
CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity | both vocal and instrumental. Post free (orders 5s. and upwards) o1 eet an, 


work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars | MURDOCHS, 463 Oxford Street, London, W. 
and free lesson to Dept. H 154, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Strect, London, W.C. 





}ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How ( and } 
{ to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. | PF¢P9ting- COTTERELL, 38 John Bright Street, Birmingham 


Illustrated booklet free—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W.1. 








ARGE INCOMES ARE MADE BY 


Training School, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


WRITING.— 
Learn to write acceptable stories and articles. Poatal tuition ; moderate fees. An | 27 Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for terms and 5] 
Interesting booklet, ** Pen Profits,” free on application te SECRETARY, Literary 


a receipt of cash — 





OLLECTIONS of Stamps and of Engraved Portraits waar 


- for Sale 
Old Clock and Dial books for sale and wanted. Catalogue (vestons tan 
DKS 


OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, g 








decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s.— Write nen 
ecimens, 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 





VP EESWRETING and PROOF-READING by experienced £2 2. Specimens scent free—HENRY B. WARD, 57 


Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MS». 1ls., carbon copy 


3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss s11LL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 


Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work. a 
Mortimer Street, London, 








RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Vake 


VWPEWRITING, Is. 1,000 words; carbon, 3d.; reduction assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 158, og 
quantity. legible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, Including Helen Mather’s, | Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returna 
Est. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower ClaptonRoad, EK. 5. Phone Dalston 4274, | post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), 





79 seawere and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSs. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
words ; translations undertaken._—-Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff. 


atisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1859, 


OCKROACHES _ inevitably exterminated by “ Blattis,” 








Simple, safe and pleasant to use. It cleared them from Sheffield Workhouse 


UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and despatch | when E. Howarth, F.Z.S.. by request of the Government, first adopted this scleatite 
_ at 10d. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies 3d. Dupli- remedy. " In Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., or 5s., post free from the sole makers, HOWARTHS, 
tating —MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Rd., London, 8.W.18. "Phone: Battersea 240, | 471 Crookeamoore Road, Sheffield, or through your Chemist and save postage 





WN RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
i 29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel.: Vict. 8204. Full particulars 


on application. 








’ | ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet ée. 


scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Tow, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 





Cours, &r. 





RIVATE SOCIA L 
Est. 1900. First-class. Tel.: 1667 Sydenhan, 
INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON. 
Nov. 2, with N. 8S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 4 months. 
June 5, PYRENEES and CHATEAUX of the LOIRE, 26 days, 
July 31, ITALIAN DOLOMITES, by moter, 28 days. 
N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 5.E. 19. 


(essere 





TRAVELLEBS' CLUB. 
7 73. 14 DAYS BELGIAN COAST HOLIDAY AT HEYST-SUR-MER. 
Splendid bathing place. Connected by steam tram with 
Knocke, the great Belgian GOLF Courses. Price includes 
Return Ticket and Hotels and Excursions to Zeebrugge, 

Lruges, Nieuport. 

£12 12s. 14 DAYS INTERLAKEN, Rail and Hotels, with five Excursions, 
MEIRINGEN, KANDERSTEG, GIESSBACH, 
BEATENBERG and THUN. 

£11 11s. ey ae Extensions to ZERMATT, GRINDEL- 
rAL , ae, 


£13 13s. PARIS AND THE CHATEAUX OF LOIRE. 10 days Hotei and Rail. 


Handbook with Tours to the Chateanx of the Loire. Egypt 
and Luxor or Palestine, Italian Lakes and Riviera, from 
COLONEL FERGUSSON, C.M.G., Hon. Sec., 

8 a.r. Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W. 





ANDERMATT. 





S WITZERLAND. —HOSPENTHAL, NEAR 


4,800 | feet above sea. 
A delightful summer Alpine resort on the St. Gotthard and Furka Pass. 
HOTEL MEYERHOF. 


English home. Modern comfort. Moderate terms. 
FAMILY MEYER, Proprietor. 


w! WITZERLAND.—MONTREUX— CLARENS.— Family Pen- 
sion. Le verger. Good table and situation. Engiish spoken. From 
2 guineas weekly.—Mrs. DECASPER, Proprietress. 








FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcementa of Steamship Lincs wil! be found en page 842. 








Financial, &r. 


NCOME TAX.—Returns and Claims prepared. Investment and 
Property Accounts written up. Correspondence, ce. 
VRIVATE SECKLTARY, c/o Box No.1,171, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C, 2. 


H EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
» of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
asroclation, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Yoau Stock.—P.R.ULA., Ltd, St. Gcorge’s House, 193 Regeat Street, W. 1. 





TOURS. 


Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. 8TOREY 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W 1 


ENTLEWOMAN, trained nurse, receives a few mild mental 

and senile patients in her home in Yorkshire dalea. Skilled nursing, 
mdividual attention and special care.—Box No. 1167, the Spectator, 13 York Streei, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 











If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), 
which costs about £40 a_ year, will 
produce £1,500 at the end of the term. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderten, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 


No Shareholders 








WHELDON & WESLEY, LTD., 
2, 3, & 4 ARTHUR ST., NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
(One minute from Tottenham Court Road Station) he 
HAVE ON SALE: Incunabula. Herbal! and Garden Literature. Early 
English Literature. Early Medicine. Natural History and other Science 
Subjects. Art, including Garden Design. Fine and Historic Bindings. 
Books with Plates both colour-printed coloured by hand. 


th and h 
IN ADDITION TO MODERN BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 





Classified Catalogues sent post free. Books Purchased. 


May! 
— 
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A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
y. Any book supplied on the day of publicaticn, 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
sobs, second- hand and rare books, book-platcs, 
and bookbinding. 


We superintend the upkeep, 
} a cleaning of pr.vate libraries, 


4. We maintain a literary service burcau. 


classification, cataloguing, 


We conduct a mail-ordg@ and telephone service which 


5: ediate and intelligent <ttention to all orders, 


gives imme 
Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
"Phone—Paddington 1651 


By chtointment to H.M. the King 


eee xG FI = 


BOOK BORROWIN 
IS MADE EAS 


SUBSCRIGERS tH 


WHS. CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


MANA hh hh he rh hhh hhh hhh ) 

















crculation, thus affording a wide choice of fiction and | 
hooks on all subjects of general interest. 
rasonable and can be arranged to suit individual | 
requirements. Please ask at nearest branch for copy | 
of leaflet giving full particulars. 


W.H. SMITH & SON 


ead Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
PARIS. 1,000 BRANCHES. BRUSSELS. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


— DOCUMENTS - 











Published Shortly. 


RECORDS OF THE 
THIRD ASSEMBL 


Plenary Meetings, Vol. I. (Bi-lir wns °F Os. net. 
Plenary Meetings, Vol. II. = net. 
Minutes of First Committee 3s. net. 
Minutes of Second Commitiee 2s. net. 
Minutes of Third Committec 5s. net. 
Minutes of Fourth Committee 7s. net. 


Minutes of Fifth Committee - net. 
Minutes of Sixth Committee ; , net. 
All Volumes except Plenary Meetings, Vol. a are published 
separately in English and French texts. 
Complete Set, £2. 
Pubiished by 
— Constable ¢ & Co. Ltd. 10-12 5 Semge St. 











Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the whe om 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 

“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman., 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—7 he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and cun- 
vincing.”"—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 


i. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, 
Belgravia, Leadon, s.W.1. 








0OK BARGAINS.—Send for my 1y Spring Catalogue of Books 
in all branches of Literature In new ‘condition, offered at bargain prices, 
free on Trequest,—H, J, GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore St., W. 1 





GC! 
Y 


The W.H.S. Library has over a million volumes in | 


“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘MA CMILLAN’S LIST 


| 

| 

| Second Impression. 

| THE IRISH GUARDS 
| IN THE GREAT WAR 
| 
| I 


oe aud Compiled from their Diaries and 
-apers by RUDYARD KIPLING. With Maps. 
2 Vols. Svo. 40s. net. 





1923 Issue just published 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World. Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., 
and M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 20s. net. 
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The Times: “This useful annual of reference seems to 
increase m usefulness every year, becoming more and 
more lucid as the skein of the world’s affairs become more 
and more tangled.” 





Fifth Edition. 
A FIRST BOOK OF JURISPRUDENCE 
FOR STUDENTS OF THE COMMON LAW. 
By The Right Hon. Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart, 
K.C., D.C.L. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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A HISTORY OF MAGIC AND EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE DURING THE FIRST 
THIRTEEN CENTURIES OF OUR ERA. 


By LYNN THORNDIKE, 
Western Reserve University. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 

The Daily News: “Professor Thorndike has written a 
remarkable digest of opinion and belief on dreams, divina- 
tion, charms, astrology, witches and demons, and his book 
will be a lasting treasure to those who are interested in 
the interplay of human fancy and human experience.” 


Professor of History in 








MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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SANE SEX BOOKS. 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, ght- 
forward information there is only one choice, and that is The 
Life and Race Series, published by the proprietors of the 6d. 
Monthly Magazine, “ Health and Efficiency.” The Books do not 
pander to weakness or prejudice, and cannot possibly be confused 
with the other kind of literature sold in certain quarters. 


WISE WEDLOCK THE REALITIES OF 

The Standard Volume on Birth MARRIAGE 

Control. 6s. 9d. post free. A Book of Guidence for Adults. 

By Dr. G. COURTENAY 9d. post free. 
BEALE By Dr. G. COURTENAY. 


strai 


EALE 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY BOYHOOD 
The only authentic edition. The Facts of Life ane vege A to 
(Illustrated.) 9s. 6d. post free. Bovs. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON 
MANHOOD _ GIRLHOOD 
The Facts of Life presented to The Facts of Life presented to 
Men. 3s. post iree. Gir!s, 3s. post free. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON By MONA BAIRD 
HOW oO LOVE 
MATRIMONY e rt of —_ ip and 
The Truth about ages age. Sa eri post fre 
post free. By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
B MONA BAIRD 
' YOUTH AND 
WOMANHOOD MAIDENHOOD 
‘lhe Facts of Life for Women. or Sex Knowles lee ~~. vow ig 
3s. post free. People. 


By MONA BAIRD By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
WE ALSO PUBLISH 
THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 


A Course of Training in Health and Physical Culture by the 
editor of “ Health and Efficiency.” 4s. post free. 
Special offer: The complete library of 11 books for 42s. 6d. 


py of “ Health and Efficiency.” 


or P.O. to 


Each 


postage and a 
Send Cheque 


includes 


price 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 


182 Efficiency Houses, 


Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE CHIEF MINISTERS 
OF ENGLAND, 920-1720 


By the Hon. CLIVE BIGHAM, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
Author of “The Prime Ministers of Britain, 1721-1921.” 
With Portraits. 21s. net. 

“Colonel Bigham was justified in completing his survey of a 
thousand years. He is apt and impartial in his quotations 
and tolerant in his final estimate.”"—7he Times. 

“Of romantic and picturesque quality, a book it would be 
difficult to overpraise. Rich in the fruits of reading and 
research; sober and just in judgment.”—Sunday Times. 


MEMORIES OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


3y the EARL OF MEATH, K.P., G.B.E. “One of the 
pleasantest books of anecdote and gossip that have been pub- 
lished.”—Daily Telegraph. Portraits and Illustrations. 18s. net. 


MEMOIRS : With a Full Account 
of the Great Malaria Problem 


By Colonel Sir RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. This book 
contains a complete history of one of the most dramatic 
scientific discoveries ever made. Illustrated. 24s. net. 


TRIFLES AND TRAVELS 


3y ARTHUR KEYSER, Author of “People and Places.” 
Here we get further glimpses of the ’Eighties—social life, 
clubs, racing, etc. A really entertaining volume. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GLEAM 


By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.I., K.C.LE. 
“He gives us a very full presentation of the workings of a 
typical Oriental mind seeking a pure religious philosophy.”— 


The Times. l2s. net. 


THE BRITISH NURSE IN 
PEACE AND WAR 


By ELIZABETH S. HALDANE, C.H., LL.D. Few people 
are better qualified than is Miss Haldane to give an account 
of the development of the nursing profession. Some present- 
day problems are also helpfully dealt with here. 7s. 6d. net. 


GARDENING FOR THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


3y CHARLES ELEY, M.A., F.L.S. All beginners (and 
many who are not beginners) will find in Mr. Eley’s book 
much yaluable advice. Illustrated. l6s. net. 


THE GREATEST STORY 
IN THE WORLD 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. An attempt to present, 
in a form which will appeal to young people, the story of the 
beginnings of History. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


HEALTH AND THE HUMAN SPIRIT 


By K. W. MONSARRAT, F.R.C.S.Ed. “A sensible and 
well-reasoned discourse which might be called psychological, 
so largely does it treat of matters of the mind and the 
intelligence.” —Scotsman. 5s. net. 


IMPORTANT NEW 7s. 6d. NOVELS. 
A POLICEMAN FROM ETON 


By Capt. R. W. CAMPBELL, Author of “ Pte. Spud Tamson,” etc. 


BLACK OXEN 2nd Impression. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of “ Perch of the Devil,” ete. 


JOHN PENROSE 2nd Impression. 


By J. C. TREGARTHEN, Author of “ Wild Life at the Land’s End.” 


A FRONTIER MAN 


By G. E. MITTON and J. G. SCOTT, Authors of “ The Green Moth.” 


LASS OF THE SWORD 


By C. E. LAWRENCE, Author of “ Pilgrimage,” ete, 


EVERY MAN’S HAND 


By Major-General CHARLES ROSS, C.B., D.S.O. 


OLD OFFENDERS AND A FEW OLD SCORES 


By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of “ Mr. Justice Raffles,” etc. 














JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W. 1. 
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Che Spectator, 








LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


ts a Standing order for the 
paper on favourable terms, 








Terms on which Life Membership jg 
offered to Readers of the “ Spectator." 


@ A copy of the Spectator will be posted, free 
to every Life Member weekly during his life 
to the address furnished by him to the 
Manager from time to time. 


@ Life Members will be invited from time to 
time to meetings with the Editorial Staff and 
Directors of the Spectator, to confer as to the 
welfare of the paper and its readers, 

@ Should the published price of the Spectator 
at any time be increased for ordinary readers 
or the cost of postage raised, no increased 
charge for this or any other reason will fall 

_ upon Life Members. 

@ The Spectator reserves the right to re. 
purchase, and so cancel, the Life Member- 
ship of any person by returning to him or 
her, without deduction of any kind, the sum 
paid tor such Life Membership. The right 
to repurchase is to be absolute on the part of 
The Spectator, Ltd. 


@ The scale of payment is as follows: 


For persons under 45 years ofage .......... £15 15s, 
oo eo over 45 and under 55 years of age £14 Ids, 
mh ‘ia ee, oe - 2s « w» ewe 
” ” ” 65 7 ” 75 ” ” ” £9 9s, 
- 0 co TO FORE GE OBS ccccccccccce £5 5s, 


@ Any annual subscriber may deduct from the 
sum at which he is entitled to become a Life 
Member the unexpended amount of any pre- 
paid subscription. For example, a person 
with six months of subscription still to run 
would be entitled to deduct 15s. from the 
price to be paid for Life Membership. 

@ Cheques should be made payable to “ The 
Spectator, Ltd.’ and crossed “ Barclay & Co, 
(Goslings Branch) Account of Payee.” 


@ For additional information see page 504, 


POPPER HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE Seeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeee « 


APPLICATION FOR LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP 


To the Editor of the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, 
Dear Sir, 


I desire to become a Life Member of the Spectatot 
as described in your terms of Life Membership. 


My age on my last birthday was and I 
therefore enclose cheque for £ 


The address to which my paper is to be sent is; 


Yours, &c., 
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Major G. Baillie. 





Crown 8vo. Cloth. With coloured picture jacket. 


| 
| 
| 
7/6 net. : 
| 
| 
“ Eminently readable real dramatic merit.” 
“ An ideal companion for a railway journey.’ 


“A book that should be read..”’ 





By the same author. 


A CHAT ABOUT DRY FISHING. 


In pocket volume, 2s. 6d. net. 


companionable. It has 
old lessons in a new way, 
achievement.” —Field 


tical.”’ Herald. 


“ This _ book is chatty and 
practic il m . id sometimes puts 
which i hee se days is thing of an 

“This little book ghly prac 

« C ntains so many practical, us¢ ful hints and is written in 
such a pleasant, spor tsmanlike style, that I am sure the novice 
will find it a good introduction to dry-fly fishing.”— The Fishing 


some 


is thorou Glasgow 


Gazette, 


Published by 


SELWYN & BLOUNT, Ltd., 
21 York Buildings, Adelphi, London. 

















ADWARD ARNOLD & Co’s LIST 





A dramatic love story by a new writer. 


The Silken Scarf | 


By L. C. HOBART. 7s. 6d. net. 


Liverpool Courier: A really good story for a start; it has | 
Plenty of lively action and is well written indeed.’ | 








Novel about Re a People that is making Real People think. 


The Breath of Scandal 





By EDWIN BALMER. 7s. Gd. net. 

THE MOST EXTR. {ORDIN RY BOOK OF TRAVEL | 

{ND DVENTURE THAI] THIS GENERATION IS | 
ELY 10 PRODOCE.” OvuTLOOK. 


ate. Men and Gods 


By FERDINAND. OSSENDOWSKI. 12s. 6d. net. 


Third Edition nearly ready. 





The Times: “ This is a veracio book of marvels.’ 

Morning Péist: “It is the most wonderful book e warlike 
adventu whic appeared for many a long year, and it is 
not at , that there have been five American editions 





~The _ and — 
Other Poems 











By BRYCE SAS IES. 5s. net. 
Morning I ; ‘Mr Mc Ma er gives us chatming lyrics 
expressing a delightful | personali ty.” 
> published on Wednesday, May 30 


Alfred Yarrow: His 
Life and Work 


By ELEANOR C. BARNES (LADY YARROW). 


With many coloured and other illustrations. 
Deny &vo. 10s. 6d. 


One Volume. net, 











London: EDWARD ARNOLD & Co., Maddox St., W.1 
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BICGRAPHY 
LADY BUTLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


With illustrations by the author. 2nd Imp. . net. 
THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM HARCOU RT 
By A. G. GARDINER. 2 vols. Illustrated. 45s. 


TENNYSON 
Aspects of his Life, Character 
HAROLD NICOLSON. 12s. 6d. 

ALFRED DEAKIN: A Sketch (Shortly.) 
By WALTER MURDOCH. About 12s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Walter Murdoch has written an intimate character 
sketch of the late Alfred Deakin, the well-known Australian 
statesman and Premier of the Federated States, who died 
in Ociober, 191 


LETTERS OF PRINCIPAL Be 
TO JANET ROSS 
Edited by JANET ROSS. 


18s 


nct, 


and 
net. 


Poetry. By 


M. LINDSAY 


About 18s. net. 


(Shortly.) 








BELLES LETTRES 


THE MELODY OF GOD: Essays and 
Memories 
By DESMOND MOUNTJOY. 15s. net. 
Evening Standard: ‘‘ There have been many appres itions 
of the late Empress Eugénie, but none more in ng or 
more intimate than that by Mr. Desmond Moun iden. 
The papers show their author as a man of rare under 
standian and sympathy.” 

MASTERS AND MEN: Essays 7s. 6d net. 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA, Author of “Supers and 
Supermen,” “ The Second Empire,” ete (Shortly.) 

ISLES OF ILLUSION: Letters from the 


South Seas 
Edited by BOHUN LYNCH. 7s. 6d net. (Shorily.) 
WALT WHITMAN: Bibliography of 24s. net 
By CAROLYN WELLS and A. F. GOL DSMITH. 


~ x ro Fr 
SHORT TALKS UPON PHILOSOPHY 
By SIR il. H. CUNY NGHAME., 8s. 6d. net 
New Statesman ;: “ Describes the general character of the 
crotlias Souk wil Se panels and ske *tches the develop 
ment of the principal schools of thought from the pre- 
Socratic to 3ergsoni, with a glance at Eins tein. ts 
language is clear and non-technical; it is — ral bly impartial, 
and may be recommended to the general re r. 


THE LIFE OF REASON 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA. 5 vols. 8s. each. 
A new edition with a new introduction. 

I: Introduction; Reason in 

Il: Reason in Society. III 
1V: Reason in Art. V: Reas 
Bertrand Russell in The Outlook: 
lgnum opus . % His books _— 

many men who have 1d a greater cont 


Common Sense 
Reason in Religion. 
mm im Science. 
ie Mr. 
outlive those of 
mporary vogue.” 


Santayana’s 








ART BOOKS 


A HISTORY OF ENGR: gwen AND ETCHING 
By ARTHUR M. HiND, Slade Professor of line 
Art in the University of Oxf rd. With Frontis- 
piece in Photogravure and 110 ‘Gisetrniions in the 
text. 42s. net. 


OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 


A Handbook for Amateurs and Colle rs. 36s. net. 
By H. S. REITLINGER. With 72 ci sil type plates. 
Charles Marriott in the A n and Athenaeum: “ It uld 





be difficult to think of any other on the su pices h 
makes so few concessions to the 5 sort of coil y. 

. Having taken the collector through the schoc th 
sufficient attention to names and stgiaa S, “Mr R eitlinger es 
chapters on forgeries, materials, the care and arrangement 
of drawings, and their m nding and_ restoration. Phe 
matter of these chapters is fu l of enlightened common 





sense, and the tone is admirable. 














FICTION 


PONIJOLA 18th thousand. 
By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY. 7s. 6d. net. 
DESOLATE SPLENDOUR 
By MICHAEL SADLEIR. 3rd Imp. 7s. 6d. net 


SWEET PEPPER 
By GEOFFREY MOSS. 
NINE OF HEARTS 
3y ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 
DIFFERENT GODS 
By VIOLET QUIRK. 


4th Imp. 7s. 6d. net. 


2nd Imp. 6s. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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The Cambridge Ancient History. 


Fdited by J. B. BURY, M.A., S. A. COOK, Litt.D., 
and F. E, ADCOCK, M.A. Volume I, Egypt and 
Babylonia te 1580 B.C. With 12 maps and a plan. 
Royal 8vo. 35s net. 

This work, which will be completed in eight volumes, has 
been designed to form, in conjunction with The Cambridge 
Medieval History now in course of publication, and 7he 
Cambridge Modern History already published, a continuous 
history of European peoples. 

“ Places within reach of the aye the results of the latest 
| = gaa treated by some of the ablest experts.”——-The Daily 

ail, 


The Cambridge History of 


British Foreign Policy, 173-1019. 
Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., and 
G. P. GOOCH, M.A., Litt.D. Vol II, 1815-1866. 
Royal 8vo. 31s 6d net. 

“The History of British Foreign Policy meets a want which 
has long been felt by all serious political thinkers. The work 
is one of the highest interest and importance.”—The Times. 


. . . . 
Five Centuries of Religion. 
Volume I, St. Bernard, his Predecessors and Suc- 
cessors, 1000-1200 A.D. By G. G. COULTON, 
M.A. With 24 plates. Demy 8vo. 30s net. 
Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought. 

“Dr Coulton’s very remarkable book has the qualities that 
will probably make it a classic in its subject. It has the allure 
of the best romance; the dignity and science of the best 
history; and a charming ease of literary style which is very 
pleasing.”’-—The Outlook, 


Macrobius, or Philosophy, 
Science, and Letters in the 
Year 400. ny T. WHITTAKER, Author of 


The Neo-Platonists. Crown 8vo. 6s 6d net. 


The Havamal. Edited and translated by 
D, E. MARTIN CLARKE. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


The Havamal is of unique interest as being the only work 
in Norse, or any other Toutenle language, which embodies 
the philosophy of heathen times. This is the first easily 
accessible edition, and it contains extracts from three other 
poems (including the greater part of the Sigrdrifumal), illus- 
trating the maxims or the magic of the Havamal. 


An Introduction to the Psy- 


. . 
chology of Religion. py rR #u. 
THOULESS, M.A., Lecturer in Psychology at the 
University of Manchester. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

“ The crying need of our time has been for a book touching 
all the points where modern psychological theories affect 
religion. Almost the ideal book we think 1s now in our hands, 
written by Mr R, H. Thouless."—The Challenge. 


The Idea of Personality in 


Sdfism. Three Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of London. By REYNOLD A. NICHOL- 
SON, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


. 
The Bakitara, or Banyoro. The 
First Part of the Report of The Mackie Ethno- 
logical Expedition to Central Africa. By JOHN 
ROSCOE, M.A. With 42 plates, a map, and a plan. 
Demy 8yo. 25s net, A ' 

This book records the findings from a single tribe, the 
Banyoro, or, to give them their correct name, the Bakitara, 
the most important of the tribes examined. Their religion and 
government, the position of the Kings and the Royal Family, 
their industries and customs are described in detail. 





The Renaissance of Roman 


. 
Architecture. Part Til, France. 
THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, 
With frontispiece, 73 plates, and 40 cuts. 
42s net. 

“Beautifully produced, and illustrated by many photo- 
graphs and drawings in pen and colour by the author, many 
of which by the dates of their execution betray tha is 
book is the result of fifty years’ travel and experience. , . . 
Inspiring to expert and novice alike by its insistence only on 
essentials.’”’-—Country Life on Part 11. 


By Sir 
Bart. R.A, 
Crown 4to, 





The Poems of Leopardi. — Euites, 

with an introduction and notes and a_ yerse- 

translation in the metres of the original, by 

yp aa L. BICKERSTETH, M.A. Demy 8yo, 
s net, 


° ’ 

The Wheelwright’s Shop. By 
GEORGE STURT (“George Bourne”). With 8 
plates and 24 text-figures. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 

Mr Sturt, the well-known author of The Bettesworth Book 
and Memories of a Surrey Labourer, retired from business 
in 1920, and this, the first big work of his retirement, is, 
fittingly, a tribute to the old-fashioned and now almost extinct 
craft that was for 36 years his livelihood. 


Cambridge Plain Texts. Addditionat 
volumes now ready :— 

FRENCH. Pott 8vo. 1s 3d :—Descartes. 
de la Méthode. Pascal. Lettres 
Provincial. 

SPANISH. Pott 8vo. 
logues and Epilogue. 


Discours 
écrites a un 


Is 6d:—Cervantes, Pro- 


Syllabus of American Literature. 
By WILLIAM T. HASTINGS. 12mo. 3s 9d net, 
University of Chicago Press, 


Architectural Building Con- 


struction. A Text Book for the Architectural 
and Building Student. By WALTER R. JAGGARD, 
F.R.I.B.A., and FRANCIS E. DRURY, F.LS.E, 
M.C.I. VOLUME II, PART II. With 2 plates and 
153 iHustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s net. Previously 
published :—Volume I. Second edition. With 2 
plates and 210 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 
Volume IT, Part I, with 2 plates and 158 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 20s net. 


The Ferns (Filicales). ‘Treated com- 


paratively with a view to their natural classification. 
By F. O. BOWER, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Volume I, 


Analytical Examination of the Criteria of Com- 


arison. With a frontispiece and 309 illustrations. 
Royal 8vyo. 30s net. Cambridge Botanical Hand- 
books, 


Collected Scientific Papers of 
John Aitken, LL.D., F.R.S. Euited 


for The Royal Society of Edinburgh (with an Intro- 
ductory Memoir) by CARGILL G. KNOTT, D.Sc, 
LL.D., F.R.S., General Secretary of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. With a portrait of Dr John 
Aitken, diagrams, and text-figures. Large Royal 8vo. 
30s net. 

“My endeavour has been to present in this volume the 
cream of Dr Aitken’s own descriptions of his far-reaching 
investigations, and to reproduce these with a fulness sufficient 
to show clearly the wonderful way in which he followed up 
any scientific problem he set himself to solve,”—From the 
Editor’s preface. 









ondon, 
ADSI 


WED ALAL APE 


E.C. 4; 


C. F. Clay, Manager 
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